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Documents  Section 
1515  East  Sixth  Avenue 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Dear  Librarian: 

Enclosed  please  find  the  Decision  Notice  and  Environmental  Assessment  for 
Willow  Creek  Access.  The  Dillon  Resource  Area  Manager  for  the  BLM,  Scott 
Powers,  and  I  decided  to  implement  Alternative  3  from  the  environmental 
assessment . 

The  decision  will  provide  access  to  public  land  in  the  North  and  South  Fork 
Greenhorn  Creek  and  Willow  Creek  drainages  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains  in 
southwest  Montana.  Approximately  2.5  miles  of  road  will  be  constructed,  one 
mile  of  road  will  be  leveled  and  stabilized,  and  just  over  one  mile  of  road 
will  be  blocked  off  and  allowed  to  revegetate.  Public  safety  will  be  improved 
and  erosion  will  be  reduced.  Details  of  the  decision  are  found  in  the 
enclosed  Decision  Notice.  The  analysis  is  documented  in  the  enclosed 
Environmental  Assessment. 

This  project  is  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  State  of  Montana,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Turner  Ranches,  and  the  Forest  Service.  If  funded, 
construction  will  begin  in  1996. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  decision,  please  contact  me  at  Ennis,  or 
Debbie  Johnson,  Geologist  at  Sheridan. 


MARK  A.  PETRONI 
District  Ranger 
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DECISION 

We  have  decided  to  implement  Alternative  3  as  presented  in  the  Willow  Creek  Access  EA.  The  decision 
has  the  following  purpose: 

To  provide  public  and  administrative  access  to  public  land  in  the  North  and  South  Fork  Greenhorn  drainages 
and  the  Willow  Creek  drainage. 

This  decision  will  partially  fulfill  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  portion  of  the 
September  13,  1990  Statement  of  Intent;  partially  fulfill  the  Forest  Service  portion  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding;  eliminate  mixed  traffic  on  the  road  from  mine  facilities  to  the  talc  mine;  improve  public 
safety;  reduce  erosion  on  the  steep  portion  of  the  road  from  Willow  Creek  road  to  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn 
road,  the  boggy  portion  of  the  South  Fork  road,  and  at  the  creek  fords;  and  implement  the  1 986  Beaverhead 
Forest  Plan,  the  1993  Gravelly /Snowcrest  Transportation  Plan,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
Management  Framework  Plan. 

More  specifically,  this  decision  implements  the  following: 

Road  segment  numbers  refer  to  those  labelled  on  the  enclosed  map. 

Road  Segment  1 .  Main  Greenhorn  Road  -  A  physical  barrier  would  be  installed  on  the  north  end  of  the 
road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bowman  Place. 

Road  Segment  3.  Willow  Creek  Road  -  A  cattleguard  and  bypass  will  be  installed  near  the  junction  with 
the  Centennial-Divide  Road  to  replace  the  existing  wire  gate.  A  parking  area  will  be  provided  in  the  Willow 
Creek  drainage,  east  of  the  talc  mine  gate. 

Road  Segment  5.  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Road  -  The  only  work  on  most  of  this  road  will  be  to  level  up 
areas  where  the  outside  wheel  track  is  1  foot  or  more  lower  than  the  inside  wheel  track  and  construct 
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dips/waterbars  in  areas  where  water  is  running  down  the  wheel  tracks.  The  creek  ford  will  be  hardened 
to  stabilize  it  and  prevent  erosion. 

Road  Segment  6.  New  Construction  Willow  to  Greenhorn  -  This  alternative  will  construct  about  1.5 
miles  of  single-lane  road  with  turnouts.  The  new  road  will  tie  into  the  Willow  Creek  Road  below  the  talc 
mine  facilities,  cross  the  saddle,  and  sidehill  down  into  the  South  Fork.  A  cattleguard  will  be  installed 
where  the  new  road  crosses  the  existing  fence  parallel  to  the  Willow  Creek  Road. 

This  road  will  be  constructed  at  grades  less  than  8%  and  will  have  surface  drainage  features  to  control 
erosion.  The  portion  of  the  road  from  the  Willow  Creek  Road  to  the  saddle  will  be  constructed  on  a  hillside 
with  a  slope  of  less  than  20%  and  will  require  clearing  limits  between  20  and  25  feet  from  top  of  cut  to 
toe  of  fill.  A  small  parking  area  will  be  located  on  the  saddle  next  to  the  newly  constructed  road. 

The  section  from  the  saddle  to  the  South  Fork  will  be  constructed  on  sideslopes  between  40  and  55% 
and  will  require  clearing  limits  between  30  and  40  feet.  Where  this  new  section  of  road  ties  into  the  existing 
road  along  the  South  Fork,  a  tight  switchback  will  be  required.  The  radius  designed  and  constructed  at 
this  point  will  limit  use  by  vehicles  towing  trailers. 

Spot  surfacing  will  be  required  to  stabilize  certain  sections  of  road  for  wet  weather  use  and/or  to  prevent 
erosion  and  sedimentation  from  the  road  surface. 

The  mine  owners  will  close  and  lock  the  gate  at  their  property  to  prevent  access  from  the  south  end.  A 
barrier  will  be  erected  at  the  point  where  the  existing  road  veers  off  from  the  mine  road.  The  existing 
road  along  the  saddle  will  be  seeded  and  blocked  to  vehicle  traffic,  and  allowed  to  revegetate.  The  existing 
portion  of  road  from  the  saddle  to  the  South  Fork  will  be  water-barred  and  seeded  to  prevent  any  further 
erosion.  A  barrier  will  be  constructed  at  the  junction  of  this  road  with  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Road. 

Road  Segment  7.  New  construction  North  Fork  Bench  -  At  a  point  east  of  the  wet,  boggy  area  on  the 
South  Fork  Greenhorn  road,  near  its  junction  with  the  North  Fork  Greenhorn  road,  the  new  road  will  climb 
the  hillside  east  of  the  North  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek  and  follow  the  bench  north  along  the  creek.  Spot 
surfacing  will  stabilize  certain  sections  of  road  for  wet  weather  use  and/or  to  prevent  erosion  and 
sedimentation  from  the  road  surface. 

About  1  mile  of  single-lane  road  with  turnouts  will  be  constructed.  The  existing  ford  on  the  South  Fork  will 
still  be  used.  Physical  barriers  will  be  constructed  on  the  old  road  segments  where  the  new  construction 
veers  from  the  old  roads.  Limited  parking  will  be  provided  along  the  new  construction  route  in  section  24, 
just  inside  the  BLM  property  boundary. 

MITIGATION 

The  following  mitigation  measures  will  be  followed: 

1.  BMPs  will  be  applied;  beneficial  uses  will  not  be  impaired;  and  monitoring  will  be  in  place  to  test 
whether  BMPs  are  adequate  to  protect  beneficial  uses  (feedback  loop) 

2.  Easements  across  private  and  state  lands  are  needed  to  give  the  public  and  federal  land  managers 
access  for  recreation,  administration,  fire  control,  and  other  purposes  as  needed.  The  easement 
will  provide  for  vehicle  access  which  might  be  needed  in  the  future. 
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3.  Road  restrictions  will  be  coordinated  between  the  State,  BLM,  and  Forest  Service  to  the  existing 
December  2  through  May  1 5  restriction  to  motorized  access  for  'Conflict  of  Use  and  Winter  Game 
Range"  considerations. 

4.  Travel  restrictions  will  be  strongly  enforced. 

5.  The  Forest  Service  will  acquire  the  easements,  construct  the  road,  and  be  responsible  for  signing, 
weed  control,  and  road  maintenance. 

6.  Signs  will  be  erected  on  private  land  instructing  drivers  to  stay  on  the  roadway. 

7.  An  aggressive,  coordinated  weed  control  effort  will  be  developed  along  with  the  planning  for  this 
road  project. 

8.  A  Forest  Service  archeologist  will  be  on  site  when  construction  begins  to  ensure  protection  of 
heritage  resources  which  can  be  avoided. 

9.  We  will  coordinate  with  the  Snowcrest  Ranch  to  ensure  fencing  locations  which  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pubiic  and  the  private  landowner. 

1 0.  Seeding  of  reclaimed  roads  will  be  done  with  a  native,  weed-free  seed  mixture. 

1 1 .  Gates  controlling  access  to  the  talc  mine  will  be  installed  and  maintained  by  the  mining  company. 
Keys  wiil  be  given  to  the  Forest  Service  for  administrative  use  and  fire  access. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  DECISION 

I  reviewed  the  alternatives  given  detailed  study  to  determine  if  they  were  responsive  to  the  key  issues 
and  purpose  and  need  of  this  analysis.   I  also  reviewed  the  alternatives  that  were  considered  but  not 
given  detailed  study  to  help  me  decide  if  we  had  considered  a  thorough  and  complete  range  of  alternatives.  I 
find  that  the  total  range  of  alternatives  considered  is  thorough  and  complete. 

In  my  review  of  the  alternatives  given  detailed  study  and  their  relationship  to  the  purpose  and  need  along 
with  key  issues,  I  made  the  following  observations. 

Hydrology.  The  first  key  issue  is  how  the  project  will  affect  sediment  delivery  and  hydrologic  function  of 
the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek.  Construction  of  road  segments  6  and  7  will  not  cause  a 
significant  increase  in  sediment  production.  With  seeding  and  waterbarring  of  the  abandoned  road  portions 
and  bypassing  two  creek  fords  and  the  wet  area  of  road  segment  5,  the  net  result  will  be  a  decrease  in 
sediment  production  compared  to  current  amounts.  Although  the  net  decrease  will  be  slight,  it  is  the 
largest  decrease  of  the  three  alternatives  studied. 

Alternative  3  best  fulfills  the  purpose  and  need  to  reduce  erosion  on  the  steep  portion  of  the  road  from 
Willow  Creek  road  to  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road;  the  boggy  portion  of  the  South  Fork  road;  and  at 
the  creek  fords. 

Heritage  Resources.  The  second  key  issue  is  how  the  project  will  affect  heritage  resources.  Alternatives 
3  will  negatively  affect  two  heritage  resource  sites  and  positively  affect  one.  The  sites  involved  are  not 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  therefore,  effects  on  these  sites  are  not  significant, 
directly,  indirectly,  or  cumulatively.  The  Forest  Service  archeologist  tested  the  two  sites  to  be  disturbed 
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using  shovel  and  auger  tests.  The  tests  revealed  the  sites  were  collections  of  artifacts  on  the  surface.  He 
completed  surface  collections  and  mapped  and  photographed  the  sites. 

Fisheries.  A  hybrid  population  of  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  (92%  WCT,  8%  rainbow)  lives  in  the  North 
Fork  Greenhorn  Creek.  Alternative  3  will  not  significantly  affect  this  population  or  its  habitat. 

Alternative  3  is  the  best  of  the  alternatives  for  the  fisheries  resource  because  it  eliminates  the  use  of  two 
fords  on  the  North  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek  and  bypasses  the  boggy  stretch  on  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn 
road.  Alternative  3  will  not  directly  impact  fish  populations  or  habitat.  Indirectly,  it  will  continue  to  introduce 
some  sediment  into  the  creeks,  but  not  enough  to  affect  fish  habitat  or  populations.  Alternative  3  will 
result  in  a  slight  net  decrease  in  sediment,  a  slight  improvement  in  water  quality,  and  no  change  in  water 
quantity  compared  to  current  conditions.  It  will  not  impact  overall  fish  population  dynamics;  or  increase 
fine  sediments  to  a  level  that  would  change,  either  positively  or  negatively,  the  competitive  advantage  of 
brook  trout  over  cutthroat  trout. 

Recreation.  Alternative  3  will  change  the  driving  experience  on  about  two  miles  of  road  across  state, 
private,  and  BLM  land  from  a  challenging  jeep  road  to  one  able  to  accommodate  a  slightly  wider  range 
of  vehicles.  Although  a  slight  increase  in  use  is  expected,  this  will  not  change  the  recreation  opportunity 
classification  on  the  national  forest. 

Wildlife.  The  road  reconstruction  and  relocation  will  be  done  within  the  same  areas/habitats  as  the  existing 
road  and  will  only  slightly  increase  access  into  the  area,  therefore,  they  will  have  little  impact  to  wildlife 
species  within  the  analysis  area. 

Visuals.  Effects  to  the  scenery  will  be  acceptable. 

Sensitive  Plants.  Alternative  3  will  not  impact  any  plant  species  of  concern. 

Public  Safety.  Alternative  3  will  bypass  the  hazards  associated  with  mixed  traffic  on  the  steep,  narrow 
mine  road;  the  20%  slope  down  to  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road;  and  the  boggy  stretch  on  the  South 
Fork  road.  It  best  fulfills  the  purpose  and  need  to  eliminate  mixed  traffic  on  the  road  to  the  talc  mine  and 
improve  public  safety. 

Roadless.  The  roadless  character  of  the  Sheep  Mountain  roadless  area  on  the  national  forest  will  remain 
unchanged. 


Factors  Other  than  Environmental  Consequences  Considered  in  the  Decision 

Alternative  3  will  provide  public  and  administrative  access  to  public  land  in  the  North  and  South  Fork 
Greenhorn  drainages  and  the  Willow  Creek  drainage.  Access  to  this  area  is  included  in  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest  Capital  Investment  Program  whose  objectives  include  providing  new  road  access  to  large 
areas  of  unaccessed  land  where  the  public  is  being  denied  the  use  of  these  lands  due  to  the  lack  of 
legal  access  and/or  the  Forest  Service  lacks  access  to  adequately  manage  these  lands. 

According  to  the  Statement  of  Intent,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  will  survey,  plat,  and  acquire  needed 
right-of-way  easements  for  the  chosen  access  route  to  public  lands.  This  document  presents  the  selected 
access  route,  the  first  step  toward  acquiring  easements. 

This  document  completes  the  Forest  Service  portion  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  "To  prepare 
all  documentation  necessary  to  comply  with  NEPA." 
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Alternative  3  provides  access  to  public  lands,  thereby  implementing  the  1986  Beaverhead  Forest  Plan, 
the  1993  Gravelly /Snowcrest  Transportation  Plan,  and  the  BLM's  Management  Framework  Plan. 

identification  of  environmental  documents  read  and  considered  in  the  Decision 

In  reaching  my  decision,  I  have  thoroughly  read  and  understand  the  environmental  assessment  for  this 
proposed  action,   in  addition,  I  read  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  LRMP,  the  LRMP  FEIS  and  LRMP 
Record  of  Decision  and/or  the  Management  Framework  Plan. 

PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 

Public  access  up  Greenhorn  Creek  came  into  question  in  1989  when  the  owner  of  the  Snowcrest  Ranch 
closed  the  road  through  his  property.  Negotiations  resulted  in  a  Statement  of  Intent,  signed  September 
13,  1990  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  William  R.  Endy  et  al,  Montana  Department  of  State  Lands, 
Snowcrest  Ranch,  Southern  Talc  Company,  Ruby  Valley  Sportsmen,  Public  Lands  Access  Association, 
Inc.  and  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest.  The  statement  documents  each  signatory's  role  in  gaining  access 
to  public  lands  via  the  Willow  Creek  Road,  as  described  by  the  proposed  action. 

Initial  scoping  for  the  proposed  action  began  with  a  news  release  July  11,  1991.  Through  that  effort,  one 
letter  was  received. 

The  project  was  then  stalled  while  the  Snowcrest  Ranch  changed  owners.  A  letter  from  Turner  Enterprises, 
Inc.  was  received  September  29,  1 993,  stating  that  as  successors-in-interest  to  the  Snowcrest  Ranch, 
they  agree  to  abide  by  the  Statement  of  Intent.  The  mine  also  changed  owners,  and  the  new  company's 
representative  verbally  agreed  to  abide  by  the  statement  of  intent. 

In  October  1 993,  the  project  first  appeared  on  the  "Beaverhead  National  Forest  Quarterly  Project  List." 
This  list  is  sent  out  four  times  a  year,  to  several  hundred  people  on  the  forest  mailing  list,  to  keep  them 
informed  of  projects  proposed  on  the  forest.  The  listing  appeared  again  on  January's,  May's,  July's  and 
October's  lists  in  1 994. 

Due  to  the  three  year  delay,  a  second  news  article  was  released  in  May  of  1 994.  An  article  appeared 
May  19,  1994  in  the  Madisonian  newspaper,  asking  for  comments  on  the  proposed  action.  A  similar  article 
appeared  in  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle  and  in  the  Advertiser  from  Dillon  May  25,  1994.  In  addition,  the 
Madison  Ranger  District  mailed  letters  to  36  groups  and  individuals.  Letters  went  to  nearby  landowners, 
environmental  groups,  and  people  involved  in  this  and  other  access  issues.  The  second  comment  period 
ran  through  June  15,  1994  and  yielded  one  letter. 

A  review  copy  of  the  EA  was  sent  on  September  2,  1994,  to  those  individuals  who  responded  to  our 
initial  scoping  efforts  as  well  as  to  other  individuals  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in  this  EA    A  total  of 
41  review  copies  were  sent.  Four  letters  and  one  phone  call  were  received  during  the  public  review  period 
Three  commenters  expressed  support  for  Alternative  3.  One  commenter  wanted  to  know  why  detailed 
watershed  and  water  quality  surveys  were  not  done  prior  to  analysis,  and  why  no  road  densities  were 
presented.  His,  and  all  other  comments,  are  addressed  in  Appendix  A  of  the  EA.  The  State  of  Montana 
agreed  with  closing  the  road  from  December  3  through  May  1 5  each  year  to  protect  wintering  big  game. 

Review  of  the  EA  by  the  BLM  generated  many  changes  in  the  document.  BLM  and  Forest  Service  specialists 
worked  together  to  improve  the  fisheries,  hydrology,  and  wildlife  portions  primarily.  One  concern  was  that 
the  Forest  Service  underestimated  the  increase  in  traffic  new  construction  would  generate.  We  agreed  to 
term  it  a  "slight  increase."  in  addition,  the  document  was  modified  to  better  address  public  lands  other 
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than  the  Forest  Service.  BLM  management  direction  was  included,  and  consistency  with  this  direction 
was  evaluated. 

!  have  taken  these  concerns  into  consideration  in  arrivinq  at  my  decision. 

ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

I  considered  three  alternatives  for  the  Willow  Creek  Access  analysis.  Of  these  alternatives,  one  considered 
acquiring  access  across  existing  routes,  one  considered  acquiring  access  while  bypassing  a  steep  section, 
the  mine  road,  two  creek  fords  and  a  bog,  and  the  third  considered  acquiring  access  by  bypassing  just 
the  mine  road  and  steep  section.  These  three  alternatives  gave  me  a  wide  range  to  consider.  The  following 
discussion  summarizes  the  alternatives  and  compares  them  to  factors  I  considered  important  in  my  decision. 

Alternative  1 ,  No  Action.  The  No  Action  alternative  provides  public  and  administrative  access  to  public 
lands  at  Willow  Creek,  and  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek  following  existing  routes.  Public 
safety  would  continue  to  be  compromised  with  mixed  traffic  on  the  mine  road,  a  20%  slope  down  to  the 
South  Fork  Greenhorn  road,  and  a  boggy  stretch  on  the  South  Fork  Road.  Existing  levels  of  sediment 
delivery  to  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek  from  eroding  road  segments,  creek  fords,  and 
the  bog  would  remain  the  same.  Two  heritage  resource  sites  would  continue  to  be  affected  by  travel  over 
roads  built  through  the  sites.  Neither  of  the  sites  is  significant.  One  heritage  resource  site  would  be  avoided 
by  not  constructing  new  road.  The  continuation  of  existing  levels  of  sediment  delivery  would  cause  no 
adverse  effects  to  water  quality  or  quantity  or  the  fisheries  resource.  Recreation  use  would  not  change. 
There  would  be  no  effect  on  wildlife,  including  threatened,  endangered,  or  sensitive  species.  There  would 
be  no  change  in  scenery  or  the  Sheep  Mountain  roadless  area.  No  plant  species  of  concern  would  be 
impacted. 

Alternative  2,  Proposed  Action.  The  alternative  analyzed  as  the  proposed  action  in  the  EA  provides 
public  and  administrative  access  to  public  lands  at  Willow  Creek,  and  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn 
Creek  by  using  existing  routes  and  by  constructing  1    miles  of  new  road  from  the  Willow  Creek  road  to 
the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road.  Public  safety  would  be  improved  by  bypassing  mixed  traffic  on  the  mine 
road  and  the  20%  slope  down  to  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road,  and  by  improving  the  boggy  stretch  on 
the  South  Fork  Road.  Levels  of  sediment  delivery  to  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek  would 
decrease  slightly  through  improvement  and  rehabilitation  of  eroding  sections  of  road.  All  three  heritage 
resource  sites  woc'd  be  impacted,  two  by  continued  travel  over  roads  built  through  the  sites,  and  one  by 
constructing  road    trough  it.  None  of  the  sites  are  significant.  Expected  levels  of  sediment  delivery  would 
cause  no  adverse  effects  to  water  qualify  or  quantity  or  the  fisheries  resource.  Recreation  use  would 
increase  slightly.  The  driving  experience  on  about  1  Vfe  miles  of  road  would  change  from  a  challenging 
jeep  road  to  a  better,  but  still  low  standard  road  with  fewer  challenges  and  suitable  for  a  slightly  wider 
range  of  vehicles.  There  would  be  no  effect  on  wildlife,  including  threatened,  endangered,  or  sensitive 
species.  Changes  to  scenery  wouid  be  acceptable  and  there  would  be  no  change  to  the  Sheep  Mountain 
roadless  area.  No  plant  species  of  concern  would  be  impacted. 

Alternative  3,  Bowman  Bypass.  This  is  the  selected  alternative,  as  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decision  notice. 
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FINDING  OF  NO  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT 

Analysis  of  the  environmental  consequences  (Chapter  III  of  the  EA)  indicates  this  is  not  a  major  federal 
action  with  significant  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environment.  Therefore,  an  environmental  impact 
statement  will  not  be  prepared.  I  made  this  determination  after  considering  the  following  factors: 

1 .  My  decision  addresses  each  issue  identified  in  Chapter  II,  as  well  as  the  intent  of  Goals  and  Objectives 
outlined  in  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plan  (Forest  Plan), 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managements'  Management  Framework  Plan. 

2.  Public  health  is  not  affected  by  the  proposed  actions.  Safety  is  improved  by  eliminating  mixed 
traffic  on  the  road  to  the  talc  mine,  and  by  bypassing  the  steep  portion  of  the  road  from  Willow 
Creek  road  to  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road  and  the  boggy  portion  of  the  South  Fork  road. 

3.  The  physical  and  biological  effects  of  the  proposal  are  limited  to  the  new  road  locations,  the  segment 
of  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road  to  be  improved,  and  the  segments  of  old  road  to  be  rehabilitated. 

4.  The  effects  on  the  human  environment  are  not  likely  to  be  highly  controversial. 

5.  There  are  no  known  effects  that  are  uncertain  or  involve  unique  or  unknown  risks. 

6.  The  implementation  of  this  decision  is  not  precedent  setting  and  does  not  represent  any  future 
decisions.   Any  other  proposals  for  this  area  will  be  subject  to  full  NEPA  disclosure. 

7.  A  cumulative  effects  analysis  was  conducted  for  this  proposal.  There  are  no  known  significant 
cumulative  effects  between  this  project  and  other  projects  implemented  or  planned  on  areas  separated 
from  the  affected  area  of  this  project.   Other  known  and  reasonably  foreseeable  activities  were 
considered  (see  Chapter  III  of  the  EA). 

8.  Field  surveys  found  no  scientific  resources  in  the  area.   Impacts  to  cultural  or  historical  resources 
are  not  significant. 

9.  Threatened,  Endangered,  or  Sensitive  wildlife  populations  found  within  the  project  area  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  my  decision.  There  is  no  identified  critical  habitat  found  within  the  project 
area.  No  plant  species  of  concern  will  be  impacted  (see  Appendix  B  of  the  EA,  Biological  Evaluation). 

10.  This  action  will  not  threaten  a  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  or  requirements  imposed  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment. 

FINDINGS  REQUIRED  BY  OTHER  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  decision  is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  laws,  regulations  and 
policies. 

Consistency  with  Management  Plans 

I  find  that  my  decision  is  consistent  with  Goals,  Objectives  and  Standards  of  the  1 986  Beaverhead  National 
Forest  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plan  as  described  for  the  management  area  specific  to  this 
proposal,  and  with  the  Management  Framework  Plan. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DECISION 

Construction  will  begin  when  easements  have  been  obtained  and  the  project  is  funded  by  the  Regional 
Office  of  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  currently  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1 996. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REVIEW  OR  APPEAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

This  decision  is  subject  to  administrative  review  under  36  CFR  Part  215.  Any  appeal  of  this  decision 
must  be  fully  consistent  with  36  CFR  215.14,  Content  of  an  Appeal,  including  the  reasons  for  appeal  and 
must  be  filed  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Appeals  Deciding  Officer  (RFO),  P.O.  Box  7669,  Missoula, 
MT  59807  within  45  days  of  the  day  after  publication  of  this  decision  in  the  legal  notice  section  of  the 
Montana  Standard  newspaper  (Butte,  MT). 

For  additional  information  concerning  this  decision  or  the  Forest  Service  appeal  process,  please  contact 
Debbie  Johnson,  Geologist  at  the  Madison  Ranger  District,  Sheridan  Work  Center,  P.O.  Box  428,  Sheridan, 
MT   59749,  (406)  842-5432. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 

Willow  Creek  Access 

Beaverhead  National  Forest 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Madison  County,  Montana 


Abstract:   The  Forest  Service  will  obtain  right-of-way  easements  to  provide 
public  and  administrative  access  to  the  public  land  at  Willow  Creek,  the  North 
Fork  Greenhorn  Creek,  and  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek.   This  document 
analyzes  the  environmental  effects  of  road  construction  and  travel  on  the 
proposed  route  and  two  alternative  routes. 

The  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  prefer  Alternative  3  -  Bowman 
Bypass . 
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PURPOSE  AND  NEED 


A.   PROPOSED  ACTION 


The  Madison  District  of  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  proposes  to  obtain 
right-of-way  easements,  construct  1.5  miles  of  road,  and  reconstruct  0.3  miles 
of  road  to  provide  public  access  to  public  lands  in  the  Greenhorn  Mountains. 
The  proposal  is  presented  in  detail  under  "Alternative  Descriptions"  and  on  the 
Alternative  2  map. 


B.   PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

To  provide  public  and  administrative  access  to  public  land  in  the  North  and 
South  Fork  Greenhorn  drainages  and  the  Willow  Creek  drainage. 

To  fulfill  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  portion  of 
the  Statement  of  Intent,  explained  more  fully  under  "Public  Involvement." 

To  fulfill  the  Forest  Service  portion  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding.   This 
is  a  cooperative  project  with  the  BLM.   A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  was  signed  February  8,  1994  to  coordinate  the  survey 
and  design  of  the  new  access. 

To  eliminate  mixed  traffic  on  the  bonded  road  to  the  talc  mine  (it  begins  as 
road  segment  4  on  the  Alternative  1  map,  page  11)  and  improve  public  safety. 

To  reduce  erosion  on  the  steep  portion  of  the  road  from  Willow  Creek  road  to 
the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road;  the  boggy  portion  of  the  South  Fork  road;  and  at 
the  creek  fords. 

To  implement  the  1986  Beaverhead  Forest  Plan,  the  1993  Gravelly/Snowcrest 
Transportation  Plan,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Management  Framework 
Plan. 


C.   SCOPE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

1 .  Geographic 

The  project  area  is  on  private,  State  of  Montana,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  adjacent  to  Beaverhead  National  Forest  lands  in  the  Greenhorn  Mountains. 
The  area  lies  approximately  14  miles  south  of  Alder,  Montana  in  T8S ,  R4W,  as 
displayed  on  the  attached  vicinity  map. 

2 .  Temporal 

Right-of-way  easements  would  be  pursued  as  soon  as  possible  following  the 
signing  of  a  decision  on  this  proposal.   Any  road  construction  decided  upon 
would  be  dependent  on  authorization  of  funding  from  Region  1  of  the  Forest 
Service.   The  project  is  currently  listed  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Capital 
Investment  program  of  work. 
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3.   Administrative 

The  scope  of  the  proposed  action  is  limited  to  the  specific  right-of-way 
acquisition  and  road  construction  and  reconstruction  described  in  the 
alternatives.   There  are  no  connected  or  cumulative  actions  considered  in  this 
analysis  on  National  Forest  lands. 

The  State  of  Montana  and  the  BLM,  however,  are  currently  analyzing  the  impacts 
of  grazing  bison  in  the  project  area.  The  analysis  is  documented  in  the  North 
Fork  Allotment  Change  in  Class  of  Livestock,  Change  in  Season  of  Use  EA . 

This  is  not  a  general  management  plan  for  the  area.   This  analysis  is  the  final 
site-specific  NEPA  documentation  for  the  proposal. 


II .   ISSUES  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

A.   ISSUES 

1.  Internal  Scoping 

The  project  has  been  reviewed  by  Forest  Service  interdisciplinary  (ID)  teams 
twice.   Most  of  the  specialists  involved  were  on  both  teams.   Both  reviews 
involved  examining  the  proposals  on  the  ground  as  well  as  becoming  familiar 
with  project  records. 

Providing  access  to  public  lands  was  the  team's  primary  concern.   They  also 
raised  concerns  about  public  safety  on  the  mine  road  and  cut-across  road  from 
the  mine  road  to  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road. 

Upon  field  examination,  specialists  identified  probable  impacts  to  two 
resources  -  hydrology  and  heritage  resources.   These  concerns  were  elevated 
into  key  issues  for  the  analysis. 

Resources  which  needed  further  study  were  recreation,  wildlife,  visuals, 
fisheries,  and  sensitive  plants. 

2 .  Public  Involvement 

Public  access  up  Greenhorn  Creek  came  into  question  in  1989  when  the  owner  of 
the  Snowcrest  Ranch  closed  the  road  through  his  property.   Negotiations 
resulted  in  a  Statement  of  Intent,  signed  September  13,  1990  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  William  R.  Endy  et  al ,  Montana  Department  of  State  Lands, 
Snowcrest  Ranch,  Southern  Talc  Company,  Ruby  Valley  Sportsmen,  Public  Lands 
Access  Association,  Inc.  and  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest.   The  statement 
documented  each  signatory's  role  in  gaining  access  to  public  lands  via  the 
Willow  Creek  Road,  as  described  by  the  proposed  action. 

Initial  scoping  for  the  proposed  action  began  with  a  news  release  July  11, 
1991.   Through  that  effort,  one  letter  was  received.   The  commenter  was  against 
building  any  new  road,  and  concerned  with  the  effects  of  increased  traffic  on 
the  valleys  of  the  Greenhorn  drainages.   One  suggestion  received  apart  from  the 
scoping  response  was  to  provide  vehicle  access  up  Willow  Creek  and  the  mine 
road  to  the  saddle  on  BLM  and  state  land  in  section  25,  then  require 
non-motorized  use  from  there. 

The  project  was  then  stalled  while  the  Snowcrest  Ranch  changed  owners.   A 
letter  from  Turner  Enterprises,  Inc.  was  received  September  29,  1993,  stating 


that  as  successors- in- interest  to  the  Snowcrest  Ranch,  they  agree  to  abide  by 
the  Statement  of  Intent.  The  mine  also  changed  owners,  and  the  new  company's 
representative  verbally  agreed  to  abide  by  the  statement  of  intent. 

In  October  1993,  the  project  first  appeared  on  the  "Beaverhead  National  Forest 
Quarterly  Project  List."   This  list  is  sent  out  four  times  a  year,  Co  several 
hundred  people  on  the  forest  mailing  list,  to  keep  them  informed  of  projects 
proposed  on  the  forest.   The  listing  appeared  again  on  January's,  May's,  July's 
and  October's  lists  in  1994. 

Due  to  the  three  year  delay,  a  second  news  article  was  released  in  May  of 
1994.   An  article  appeared  May  19,  1994  in  the  Madisonian  newspaper,  asking  for 
comments  on  the  proposed  action.   A  similar  article  appeared  in  the  Bozeman 
Daily  Chronicle  and  in  the  Advertiser  from  Dillon  May  25,  1994.   In  addition, 
the  Madison  Ranger  District  mailed  letters  to  36  groups  and  individuals. 
Letters  went  to  nearby  landowners,  environmental  groups,  and  people  involved  in 
this  and  other  access  issues. 

The  second  comment  period  ran  through  June  15,  1994.   We  received  one  letter, 
from  Turner  Enterprises.   They  presented  an  alternative  road  location  near  the 
"Bowman  Place"  and  were  concerned  about  unauthorized  travel  on  their  land  and 
the  effects  of  increased  access  on  the  environment. 

3.   Environmental  Issues 

Combining  internal  scoping  and  public  involvement,  the  ID  team  developed  the 
following  key  issues.   Other  concerns  are  answered  within  the  individual 
resource  reports . 

1.  How  will  the  proposed  action  and  its  alternatives  affect  sediment  delivery 
and  hydrologic  function  of  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek? 

The  measurement  index  is  the  WATSED  model  prediction  of  percent  over  natural 
sediment,  with  the  Forest  Plan  standards  as  the  determining  factor  of 
significance. 

2.  How  will  the  proposed  action  and  its  alternatives  affect  heritage 
resources? 

The  measurement  indices  are:   1)  whether  or  not  prehistoric  "camp"  sites  are 
eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and;  2)  how 
the  alternatives  will  affect  the  sites,  regardless  of  their  eligibility. 


B .   ALTERNATIVES 

1.   Development  of  Alternatives 

The  proposed  action  resulted  from  negotiations  with  the  people  who  signed  the 
Statement  of  Intent.   It  was  one  proposed  solution  to  the  access  problems 
experienced  in  Greenhorn  Creek. 

The  No  Action  alternative  is  required  by  40  CFR  1502.14. 

The  new  construction  to  bypass  the  bog  and  creek  fords  by  the  Bowman  place  was 
suggested  by  Ed  Osborn,  sportsmen's  representative,  and  Dave  Dixon,  Snowcrest 
Ranch  manager.   It  was  also  discussed  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  project 
by  BLM,  State  Department  of  Lands  and  Forest  Service  personnel. 


2.  Description  of  Alternatives 

The  alternatives  are  described  by  ro.d  segments.   These  segments  are  numbered 
on  the  alternative  maps.   The  number  in  front  of  the  following  segment 
descriptions  corresponds  to  the  numbers  on  the  maps. 

a.  FEATURES  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

These  road  segments  would  be  left  as  described  in  all  three  alternatives: 

Road  Segment  1.   Main  Greenhorn  Road  -  This  segment  of  road  begins  at  the 
Centennial- Divide  Road  at  the  Snowcrest  Ranch  headquarters  and  proceeds  to  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek.   It  is  closed  to  the 
public  under  all  alternatives. 

Road  Segment  3.   Willow  Creek  Road  -  This  segment  of  road  is  approximately  1.5 
miles  long.   It  is  a  single- lane  road,  about  12-14  feet  wide,  and  the  surface 
is  suitable  for  all  vehicles  through  most  of  the  year.   Grades  are  gentle, 
sight  distance  is  adequate,  and  the  road  has  been  used  for  truck  haul 
associated  with  the  talc  mine.   This  road  would  be  open  to  public  use  under  all 
alternatives  and  limited  parking  would  be  allowed  at  its  eastern  end,  just  past 
the  gated  mine  road. 

b.  ALTERNATIVE  1:   No  Action 

The  No  Action  alternative  provides  public  and  administrative  access  to  public 
lands  at  Willow  Creek,  and  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek. 

In  the  No  Action  alternative,  road  segments  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  would  be  left  as 
described  in  "Features  Common  to  All  Alternatives"  and  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

Road  Segment  2.   North  Fork  Greenhorn  Road  (approx.  3/4  mile)  -  This  segment  of 
road  is  generally  single-lane  and  approximately  12  feet  wide.   The  road  does 
not  have  any  steep  (>  12%)  sections  or  pitches,  appears  to  be  useable  when  wet, 
and  is  passable  to  most  vehicles  except  low  clearance  automobiles.   It  includes 
a  ford  crossing  of  the  North  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek. 

Road  Segment  4.   Willow  Creek  Road  to  South  Fork  Greenhorn  via  existing  road  - 
This  existing  segment  of  road  is  approximately  1  mile  long.   It  leaves  the 
Willow  Creek  Road  at  the  talc  mine  processing  facilities  using  approximately 
1/4  mile  of  the  mine  haul/access  road  which  has  grades  in  the  12-15%  range. 
The  road  then  separates  from  the  mine  access  road  and  accesses  the  saddle  in 
the  SE  1/4  of  Section  25.   Horse  trailers  are  often  parked  in  this  saddle  to 
avoid  driving  them  on  the  primitive  roads  beyond. 

The  la   1/4  mile  of  road  from  the  saddle  to  the  South  Fork  runs  ;  :raight  down 
the  hillside  with  grades  exceeding  20%.   This  steep  section  of  road  has 
developed  deep  ruts  and  is  subject  to  severe  erosion.   This  steep  section  of 
road  is  only  passable  to  4 -wheel  drive  vehicles  and  even  then,  only  when  dry. 

Road  Segment  5.   South  Fork  Greenhorn  Road  -  This  existing  road  segment 
parallels  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek  to  its  junction  with  the  North  Fork. 
The  road  is  an  old  set  of  wheel  tracks  that  were  probably  developed  by  wagons 
used  to  access  old  sawmill  sites.   The  road  is  narrow,  rough,  and  only  passable 
by  high  clearance  vehicles.   There  are  short  pitches  in  the  road  grade 
exceeding  8  percent  with  some  associated  erosion.   Two  fords  have  been 
developed  where  the  road  crosses  the  South  Fork  and  the  North  Fork.   The  last 


500-800  feet  of  the  road  above  its  junction  with  the  North  Fork  crosses  a  wet, 
boggy  area  that  is  impassable  when  wet. 

c.   ALTERNATIVE  2  -  Proposed  Action 

The  proposed  action  provides  public  and  administrative  access  to  public  lands 
at  Willow  Creek  and  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek.   It  responds 
to  the  hydrology  issue  by  replacing  an  eroding  portion  of  road  and  by  filling 
in  a  boggy  stretch  and  hardening  creek  fords. 

Road  Segment  1.   Main  Greenhorn  Road  -  The  road  would  remain  closed  to  public 
use.   A  physical  barrier  would  be  installed  on  the  north  end  of  the  road  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bowman  Place. 

Road  Segment  3.   Willow  Creek  Road  -  A  cattleguard  and  bypass  would  be 
installed  near  the  junction  with  the  Centennial-Divide  Road  to  replace  the 
existing  wire  gate.   Limited  parking  would  be  provided  on  state  land  at  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  road. 

Road  Segment  5.   South  Fork  Greenhorn  Road  -  The  only  work  on  most  of  this  road 
would  be  to  level  up  some  of  the  areas  where  the  outside  wheel  track  is  1  foot 
or  more  lower  than  the  inside  wheel  track  and  construct  a  few  dips/waterbars  in 
areas  where  water  is  running  down  the  wheel  tracks. 

The  last  500-800  feet  of  the  road  above  its  junction  with  the  North  Fork 
crosses  a  wet,  boggy  area  that  Is  impassable  when  wet.   This  section  of  road 
would  require  filter  cloth  and  fill  material  to  allow  its  use  without  causing 
resource  damage.   The  cost  of  reconstructing  this  section  of  road  so  it  would 
be  useable  throughout  the  spring  and  fall  is  estimated  to  be  $6000- $8000  and 
would  require  establishment  of  a  borrow  site  to  obtain  around  500  cubic  yards 
of  fill  material. 

Road  Segments  2  and  5.   Junction  of  South  and  North  Fork  Greenhorn  Roads  -  This 
section  of  road  would  include  using  the  existing  ford  on  the  South  Fork  and  two 
existing  fords  on  the  North  Fork.   All  of  these  fords  would  require  some  work 
to  harden  them  to  prevent  erosion  and  the  fords  on  the  North  Fork  might  require 
a  culvert  or  bridge. 

Road  Segment  6.   New  Construction  Willow  to  Greenhorn  -  This  alternative  would 
construct  about  1.5  miles  of  single- lane  road  with  turnouts.   The  new  road 
would  tie  into  the  Willow  Creek  Road  below  the  talc  mine  facilities,  cross  the 
saddle,  and  sidehill  down  into  the  South  Fork.   A  cattleguard  would  be 
installed  where  the  new  road  crossed  the  existing  fence  parallel  to  the  Willow 
Creek  Road. 

This  road  would  be  constructed  at  grades  less  than  8%  and  would  have  surface 
drainage  features  designed  into  it  to  control  erosion.   The  portion  of  the  road 
from  the  Willow  Creek  Road  to  the  saddle  would  be  constructed  on  a  hillside 
with  a  slope  of  less  than  20%  and  would  require  clearing  limits  between  20  and 
25  feet  from  top  of  cut  to  toe  of  fill.   A  small  parking  area  would  be  located 
on  the  saddle  next  to  the  newly  constructed  road. 

The  section  from  the  saddle  to  the  South  Fork  would  be  constructed  on 
sideslopes  between  40  and  55%  and  would  require  clearing  limits  between  30  and 
40  feet.   Where  this  new  section  of  road  tied  into  the  existing  road  along  the 
South  Fork  a  tight  switchback  would  be  required.   The  radius  designed  and 
constructed  at  this  point  would  prohibit  use  by  vehicles  towing  trailers. 


Spot  surfacing  could  be  required  to  stabilize  certain  sections  of  road  for  wet 
weathe   use  and/or  to  prevent  erosion  and  sedimentation  from  the  road  surface. 

Estimated  cos   of  this  section  of  new  construction  is  $25,000.   The  mine  owners 
would  close  t.   gate  at  their  property  to  prevent  access  from  the  south  end.   A 
sign  or  barrir   would  be  erected  at  I  he  p   nt  where  the  existing  road  veers  off 
from  the  mine  road.   The  existing  road  along  the  saddle  would  be  seeded  and 
allowed  to  revegetate.   The  existing  portion  of  road  from  the  saddle  to  the 
South  Fork  would  be  water-barred  and  seeded  to  prevent  any  further  erosion.   A 
biirrier  would  be  constructed  at  the  junction  of  this  road  with  the  South  Fork 
Greenhorn  Road. 

d.   ALTERNATIVE  3  -  Bowman  Bypass 

This  alternative  was  suggested  by  Ed  Osborn  and  Dave  Dixon,  representatives  for 
the  sportsmen  and  Turner  Enterprises,  respectively.   A  similar  route  was 
discussed  by  the  BLM,  Montana  Department  of  State  Lands,  and  Forest  Service  in 
the  very  early  stages  of  the  project. 

Alternative  3  provides  public  and  administrative  access  to  public  lands  at 
Willow  Creek  and  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek.   It  responds  to 
the  hydrology  issue  by  replacing  an  eroding  portion  of  road  and  by  bypassing 
the  boggy  stretch  and  two  creek  fords. 

The  descriptions  of  road  segments  1,  3,  and  6,  under  Alternative  2,  also  apply 
to  Alternative  3. 

Road  Segment  5.   South  Fork  Greenhorn  Road  -  The  only  work  on  most  of  this  road 
would  be  to  level  up  some  of  the  areas  where  the  outside  wheel  track  is  1  foot 
or  more  lower  than  the  inside  wheel  track  and  construct  a  few  dips/waterbars  in 
areas  where  water  is  running  down  the  wheel  tracks.   The  creek  ford  could  be 
hardened  to  stabilize  it  and  prevent  erosion. 

Road  Segment  7.   New  construction  North  Fork  Bench  -  This  alternative  would 
utilize  most  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road  along  the  South  Fork.   However, 
before  the  road  reached  the  wet,  boggy  area  near  its  junction  with  the  North 
Fork  it  would  climb  up  to  the  hillside  east  of  the  North  Fork  and  follow  the 
bench  along  the  North  Fork.   Spot  surfacing  could  be  required  to  stabilize 
certain  sections  of  road  for  wet  weather  use  and/or  to  prevent  erosion  and 
sedimentation  from  the  road  surface. 

This  alternative  would  require  construction  of  about  1  mile  of  single-lane  road 
with  turnouts  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,000.   This  alternative  would  continue 
to  use  the  existing  ford  on  the  South  Fork  but  would  eliminate  the  need  for  two 
fords  on  the  North  Fork.   Physical  barriers  would  be  constructed  on  the  old 
road  segments  where  the  new  construction  veered  from  the  old  roads  to  prevent 
public  traffic  from  using  the  old  road.   Limited  parking  would  be  provided 
along  the  new  construction  route  in  section  24,  just  inside  the  BLM  property 
boundary. 

3.   Alternatives  Considered  But  Not  Given  Detailed  Study 

a.   UP  GREENHORN  CREEK 

The  traditional  access  route  up  Greenhorn  Creek  was  closed  to  the  public  in 
1990.   Through  negotiations  with  the  Snowcrest  Ranch  and  other  signatories  of 
the  Statement  of  Intent,  the  Willow  Creek  route  was  developed.   Continued 
access  up  Greenhorn  Creek  and  through  the  Snowcrest  Ranch  headquarters  was  not 
explored  as  a  viable  alternative. 


b.  NO  VEHICLE  ACCESS  BUT  PROVIDE  TRAILHEAD  AT  BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  BLM  AND  STATE 
SE  1/4  SECTION  25  ON  FLAT 

Long  range  plans  for  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  following  public  involvement,  established  the  need  for  permanent 
vehicular  access  to  the  Forest  Boundary  in  the  Greenhorn  drainages.   The 
Beaverhead  Forest  Plan  (pages  E-l  and  2)  states  a  need  for  access  to  the  North 
Greenhorn  area  primarily  for  recreation,  by  reconstructing  the  road  to  handle 
light  traffic. 

The  Forest  Plan  (page  III-2)  states  in  Management  Area  1,  the  range  of 
recreation  opportunities  will  be  maintained.   The  Greenhorn  roads  are  in  a 
motorized  recreation  opportunity  class  and  will  be  maintained  as  such. 

c.  FROM  THE  NORTH 

Any  route  from  the  north  would  require  reconstruction  of  the  North  Fork 
Greenhorn  Road  on  national  forest  land.   In  keeping  with  the  forest  plan 
standard  to  maintain  present  recreation  opportunities  in  the  area,  the  Forest 
Service  does  not  want  to  upgrade  the  North  Fork  Greenhorn  road  within  the 
forest  boundary.   The  Forest  Service  objective  is  to  get  people  to  the  forest 
boundary  at  the  north  fork  and  not  change  roads  within  the  boundary. 

A.   Comparison  of  Alternatives 

a.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  presents  a  comparison  of  alternatives  using  the  two  key  issues, 
hydrology  and  heritage  resources.   This  discussion  includes  a  summary  of 
environmental  effects  with  an  explanation  of  the  important  differences  between 
the  alternatives.   A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  environmental  consequences 
realized  by  each  alternative  is  presented  in  section  III  of  this  document. 

b.  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONCERNS 

All  alternatives  would  provide  public  and  administrative  access  to  public  Land 
in  the  North  and  South  Fork  Greenhorn  drainages  and  the  Willow  Creek  drainage. 

According  to  the  Statement  of  Intent,  the  Forest  Service  and/or  BLM  will 
survey,  plat,  and  acquire  needed  right-of-way  easements  for  the  chosen  access 
route  to  public  lands.   This  document  will  allow  the  decision  makers  to  select 
the  access  route,  the  first  step  toward  acquiring  easements. 

This  document  and  the  related  decision  document  will  fulfill  the  Forest  Service 
portion  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  "To  prepare  all  documentation 
necessary  to  comply  with  NEPA." 

All  alternatives  provide  access  to  public  lands,  thereby  implementing  the  1986 
Beaverhead  Forest  Plan,  the  1993  Gravelly/Snowcrest  Transportation  Plan,  and 
the  BLM's  Management  Framework  Plan. 

c .  HYDROLOGY 

Streamflow  regime  would  remain  unaffected  under  all  alternatives. 
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Alternative  1  -  No  Action 

Travel  through  the  fords  in  road  segments  2  and  5,  or  over  the  culvert  in  road 
segment  3  would  cause  no  significant  impact  on  sediment  delivery.  The  eroding 
sections  of  road  segments  4  and  5  likely  contribute  sediment  to  the  South  Fork 
Greenhorn  Creek  and  would  continue  their  contribution  under  this  alternative. 

Alternative  2  -  Proposed  Action 

The  culvert  in  road  segment  3  would  still  cause  no  significant  sedimentation. 
The  fords  in  road  segments  2  and  5  would  be  hardened.   Even  with  an  increase  in 
projected  use  of  the  roads,  the  net  sediment  production  would  be  less  than 
current  amounts . 

Construction  of  road  segment  6  would  not  cause  a  significant  increase  in 
sediment  production.   With  seeding  and  waterbarring  of  the  abandoned  road 
portions,  and  improving  the  wet  area  of  road  segment  5,  the  net  result  would  be 
a  decrease  in  sediment  production  compared  to  current  amounts. 

Alternative  3  -  Bowman  Bypass 

Construction  of  road  segments  6  and  7  would  not  cause  a  significant  increase  in 
sediment  production.   With  seeding  and  waterbarring  of  the  abandoned  road 
portions  and  bypassing  two  creek  fords  and  the  wet  area  of  road  segment  5,  the 
net  result  would  be  a  decrease  in  sediment  production  compared  to  current 
amounts . 

Summary 

The  differences  in  sediment  production  between  the  alternatives  are  slight.   In 
order  of  net  decrease  in  existing  sediment  production,  from  slight  to  none, 
they  rank:   Alternative  3;  Alternative  2;  Alternative  1.   Alternative  3  best 
fulfills  the  purpose  and  need  to  reduce  erosion  on  the  steep  portion  of  the 
road  from  Willow  Creek  road  to  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road;  the  boggy  portion 
of  the  South  Fork  road;  and  at  the  creek  fords.   Alternative  2  fulfills  this 
purpose  and  need  somewhat,  and  Alternative  1  does  not  fulfill  it  at  all. 

d.  HERITAGE  RESOURCES 

Alternatives  1  and  3  would  both  affect  two  heritage  resource  sites  in  a 
negative  way  and  one  in  a  positive  way.   Alternative  2  would  affect  all  three 
sites  negatively.   The  sites  involved  are  not  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  therefore,  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  these 
sites  are  not  significant,  directly,  indirectly,  or  cumulatively. 

e .  RECREATION 

Alternative  1  would  not  change  the  recreational  experience  on  or  en  route  to 
the  national  forest. 

Alternative  2  would  change  the  driving  experience  on  about  one  mile  of  road 
across  state,  private,  and  BLM  land  from  a  challenging  jeep  road  to  one  able  to 
accommodate  a  slightly  wider  range  of  vehicles.   Although  a  slight  increase  in 
use  is  expected,  this  would  not  change  the  recreation  opportunity 
classification  on  the  national  forest. 

Alternative  3  would  change  the  driving  experience  on  about  two  miles  of  road 
across  state,  private,  and  BLM  land  from  a  challenging  jeep  road  to  one  able  to 
accommodate  a  slightly  wider  range  of  vehicles.   Although  a  slightly  larger 
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increase  in  use  is  expected  over  Alternative  2,  this  would  still  not  change  the 
recreation  opportunity  classification  on  the  national  forest. 

All  alternatives  are  consistent  with  Forest  Plan  and  BLM  Management  Framework 
Plan  direction  for  recreation. 

f.  WILDLIFE 

Because  the  access  into  the  area  has  been  established  for  a  long  time,  wildlife 
have  changed  their  behaviors  to  exist  with  the  existing  road  and  the  use  it 
receives.   The  reconstruction  and  relocation  would  be  done  within  the  same 
areas/habitats  as  the  existing  road  and  would  only  slightly  increase  access 
into  the  area,  therefore,  they  should  have  little  impact  to  wildlife  species 
within  the  analysis  area. 

All  alternatives  are  consistent  with  Forest  Plan  and  BLM  Management  Framework 
Plan  direction  for  wildlife. 

g.  VISUALS 

Effects  to  the  scenery  from  all  of  the  alternatives  would  be  acceptable.   All 
alternatives  are  consistent  with  Forest  Plan  and  BLM  Management  Framework  Plan 
direction  for  scenic  resources. 

h.   FISHERIES 

None  of  the  alternatives  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  fish  populations  or 
habitat  in  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek.   The  indirect  effects 
on  fisheries  differ  so  slightly  between  alternatives,  they  would  be  considered 
the  same.   They  would  continue  to  introduce  a  little  sediment  into  the  creeks. 
It  would  not  be  enough  to  affect  fish  habitat  or  populations. 

In  terms  of  cumulative  effects,  none  of  the  alternatives  would:   have  a 
significant  impact  on  fish  and  aquatic  organism  habitat  and  population 
densities;  impact  overall  fish  population  dynamics;  or  increase  fine  sediments 
to  a  level  that  would  change,  either  positively  or  negatively,  the  competitive 
advantage  of  brook  trout  over  cutthroat  trout. 

i.   SENSITIVE  PLANTS 

None  of  the  alternatives  would  impact  any  plant  species  of  concern. 

j .   PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Alternative  1  would  not  change  the  hazards  associated  with  mixed  traffic  on  the 
steep,  narrow  mine  road;  the  20%  slope  down  to  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road;  or 
the  boggy  stretch  on  the  South  Fork  road. 

Alternative  2  would  bypass  the  first  two  hazards  and  improve  the  boggy 
stretch.   Alternative  3  would  bypass  all  of  the  listed  hazards. 

Alternatives  2  and  3  fulfill  the  purpose  and  need  to  eliminate  mixed  traffic  on 
the  road  to  the  talc  mine  and  improve  public  safety. 

k.   ROADLESS 

The  roadless  character  of  the  Sheep  Mountain  roadless  area  on  the  national 
forest  would  remain  unchanged  under  all  alternatives. 
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1.   NOXIOUS  WEEDS 

An  aggressive,  coordinated  weed  control  effort  would  be  needed  under  all 
alternatives . 


III.   AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


A .   INTRODUCTION 

The  descriptions  of  the  affected  environment  deal  with  the  physical, 
biological,  and  social  conditions  that  would  affect  or  might  be  affected  by 
implementation  of  any  of  the  alternatives.   The  descriptions  of  current 
conditions  provide  the  basis  for  assessing  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
alternatives  discussed  in  "Environmental  Consequences." 

Part  III  of  this  EA  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  Forest  Plan  and  BLM  management 
direction.   Following  that  is  a  description  of  individual  resources  and  the 
potential  effects  the  proposals  could  cause  them. 

The  descriptions  which  appear  in  section  III  of  this  EA  are  summaries  of 
detailed  specialist  reports.   The  original  reports  can  be  found  in  the  project 
file,  located  at  the  Sheridan  Work  Center  of  the  Madison  Ranger  District. 

Resources  are  presented  in  the  following  order:   Hydrology;  Heritage  Resources; 
Recreation;  Wildlife;  Visuals;  Fisheries;  Sensitive  Plants;  Public  Safety; 
Roadless;  and  Noxious  Weeds. 


B.   MANAGEMENT  DIRECTION 

1 .  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Management  Framework  Plan  identifies  access  to 
public  lands  as  an  important  need.   Access  needs  are  for  both  the  general 
public  and  administrative  use.   The  Willow  Creek  access  provides  for  both. 

2.  Forest  Service 

The  North  and  South  Fork  Greenhorn  roads  pass  primarily  through  Management  Area 
1  (MA  1)  lands.   Management  Area  1  contains  a  wide  variety  of  nonforest,  and 
forested  lands  which  are  unsuitable  for  timber  production  but  which  accommodate 
many  other  resource  uses.   Management  goals  are  to  maintain  the  existing 
opportunities  for  utilization  of  the  resources  found  within  the  area,  managing 
in  a  custodial  role  with  a  low  level  of  investment  (FP,  pages  III-2  through 
III-4) . 

Standards  for  MA  1  state  dispersed  recreation  opportunities  will  be  provided  at 
a  low  level  of  investment  focusing  primarily  on  travel  planning.   The  range  of 
recreation  opportunities  will  be  maintained. 

Pockets  of  MA  20  are  found  along  the  north  and  south  fork  roads.   MA  20  lands 
are  timber  stands  suitable  for  management  at  a  moderate  level  of  intensity, 
which  contain  high  wildlife  values.   Management  goals  are  to  maintain  high 
quality  wildlife  habitat  while  allowing  cost  efficient,  moderate  -  intensity 
levels  of  timber  harvest  and  domestic  livestock  grazing  (FP,  pages  111-63 
through  111-66) . 
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The  1986  Beaverhead  Forest  Plan  (pages  E-l  and  2)  states  a  need  for  access  to 
the  North  Greenhorn  area  primarily  for  recreation,  by  reconstructing  the  road 
to  handle  light  traf r  '•  c  .   The  1993  Gravelly/Snowcrest  Transportation  Plan  also 
lists  the  North  and    ^th  Forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek  as  national  forest  lands  to 
which  we  need  to  acquire  right-of-way. 


C .   HYDROLOGY 

1.   Affected  Environment 

a.  ANALYSIS  AREA 

This  project  is  located  within  the  Greenhorn  and  Willow  Creek  drainages.   These 
streams  drain  into  the  Ruby  River,  a  significant  tributary  of  the  Missouri 
River  basin.   The  analysis  area  for  the  Greenhorn  basin  considers  the 
contributing  area  of  both  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek,  above 
their  junction.   Little  Willow  Creek  is  a  first  order  basin  about  1  square  mile 
in  size. 

These  drainages  are  mostly  national  forest  land,  but  also  include  State,  BLM , 
and  private  land. 

b.  REGULATORY  FRAMEWORK 

Clean  Water  Act  (1972,  Amended  1987): 

Section  101>  The  objective  of  this  Act  is  to  restore  and  maintain  the 

chemical,  physical,  and  biological  integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters. 

Section  208(2) (F)>  A  process  to  identify  agriculturally  and  silviculturally 

related  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution,  and  set  forth  procedures  and  methods 

to  control  to  the  extent  feasible  such  sources. 

Section  303>  States  have  responsibility  to  develop  and  review  water  quality 

standards . 

Section  313>  Requires  all  Federal  Agencies  to  control  and  abate  water 

pollution  under  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  requirements.   Executive 

Order  12088  specifies  this  compliance. 

Section  319>  Requires  Federal  consistency  with  the  State  Non-Point  Source 

(NPS)  program.   The  State  NPS  program  includes  a  process  for  identifying 

Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs)  to  control  identified  sources. 

Compliance  with  State  requirements  for  protection  of  waters  of  the  State  of 
Montana  (Administrative  Rules  of  Montana  (ARM),  16.20.603)  means  that  "land 
management  activities  must  not  generate  pollutants  in  excess  of  those  that  are 
naturally  occurring,  regardless  of  the  stream's  classification.   'Naturally 
occurring'  is  defined  by  the  ARM  as  that  water  quality  condition  resulting  from 
runoff  or  percolation  over  which  man  has  no  control  or  from  developed  lands 
where  all  'reasonable'  land,  soil,  and  water  conservation  practices  have  been 
applied."   BMPs  are  reasonable  only  if  beneficial  uses  are  protected. 
Compliance  with  Montana  water  quality  law  and  regulations  have  three  elements 
in  common : 

1)  BMPs  are  applied; 

2)  Beneficial  uses  are  not  impaired; 

3)  Monitoring  is  in  place  to  test  whether  BMPs  are  adequate  to  protect 
beneficial  uses  (feedback  loop) . 

The  NFMA  requirement  for  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  is  listed 
in  36  CFR  219.27  (f )  .   "Conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  involves  the 
analysis,  protection,  enhancement,  treatment,  and  evaluation  of  soil  and  water 
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resources  and  their  responses  under  management  and  shall  be  guided  by 
instructions  in  official  technical  handbooks." 

c.   AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

i.   Designated  Beneficial  Uses 

The  designated  beneficial  uses  of  water  are  specified  by  the  Surface  Water 
Quality  Standards,  as  stated  under  Title  16,  Chapter  20,  Sub-Chapter  6  - 
SURFACE  WATER  QUALITY  STANDARDS,  in  the  Administrative  Rules  of  Montana  (ARM). 
The  classification  of  waters  within  the  analysis  area  include  B-l  waters.   The 
following  is  a  description  of  beneficial  uses  under  this  classification,  and  a 
reference  to  the  water  quality  standards  designed  to  protect  them:   B-l 
Classification  (ARM  16.20.618)  are  waters  suitable  for  drinking,  culinary  and 
food  processing  purposes,  after  conventional  treatment;  bathing,  swimming  and 
recreation;  growth  and  propagation  of  salmonid  fishes  and  associated  aquatic 
life,  waterfowl  and  furbearers;  and  agricultural  and  industrial  water  supply. 
Specific  water  quality  standards  for  waters  classified  B-l  are  given  in  ARM 
16.20.618  2(a)  through  16.20.618  2(iv). 

ii.   Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

Data  for  the  description  of  the  affected  environment,  and  for  use  in  running 
the  Rl  WATSED  model  came  from  the  Land  Systems  Inventory  (LSI)  database.  No 
data  collection  and  analysis  will  be  made  outside  this  database. 

iii.   Greenhorn  Creek 

Past  Management:   Past  management  activities  in  this  basin  include  mining, 
grazing,  and  roads/trails.   The  Willow  Creek  Talc  Mine  deposited  overburden 
onto  the  hillslope  within  the  South  Fork  of  Greenhorn  Creek  basin.   This 
consists  mainly  of  large  rock  fragments  which  pose  little  threat  of  sediment 
introduction.   Some  mining  and  road  building  took  place  along  the  ridge  within 
the  basin.   The  disturbance  is  far  above  the  perennial  channel,  with  sediment 
introduction  very  unlikely. 

Current  Management:   A  limited  amount  of  grazing  activity  exists  within  the 
watershed.   Unimproved  roads  follow  both  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek.   A 
cumulative  effects  analysis  done  on  watersheds  forest-wide  for  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest  Oil  and  Gas  Analysis  gave  Greenhorn  Creek  a  total  Equivalent 
Disturbed  Area  of  2%.   This  is  a  very  insignificant  figure.   No  formal, 
on- the -ground  watershed  inventory  has  been  done  at  this  time. 

A  portion  of  the  Greenhorn  drainage  is  found  on  BLM  and  State  lands.   The  BLM 
is  presently  undergoing  an  Environmental  Assessment  for  the  North  Fork 
Allotment.   A  summary  of  existing  hydrologic  conditions  on  the  allotment  is 
available  in  the  project  file.   The  summary  is  based  on  visual  observations, 
and  generally  concludes  that  most  stream  reaches  within  the  North  Fork 
Greenhorn  drainage  are  in  a  functioning  condition. 

Water  Quality:   No  water  quality  data  exists  for  the  Greenhorn  drainage.   Water 
quality  criteria  established  to  protect  the  beneficial  uses  will  have  to  be 
met . 

Streamflow  Regime:   No  water  quantity  data  exists  for  the  Greenhorn  drainage. 
Inferences  about  the  magnitude  and  timing  of  runoff  can  be  made  using  data  from 
the  LSI  database. 
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Stream  Channel  Morphology:   Rosgen  channel  types  are  estimated  to  be  B3/B4 
within  the  national  forest  boundary  and  C3/C4  below.   These  channel  types  have 
gravel  and  cobble  substrates  and  are  fairly  resilient  to  minor  management 
actions.   Major  inputs  of  sediment  can  affect  the  stream's  sediment 
storage/transport  capability,  which  could  result  in  a  shift  in  channel 
morphology. 

Watershed  Description:   Watershed  characteristics  were  obtained  from  the  LSI 
database.   The  following  interpretations  were  made  regarding  the  significance 
of  these  characteristics  with  respect  to  watershed  function  and  process. 

The  Greenhorn  watershed  is  dominated  by  moderate  slopes.   Water  and 
sediment  routing  to  the  mainstem  as  a  function  of  slope  can  be  depicted  as 
efficient,  but  not  extreme. 

The  basin  is  dominated  by  high  energy  aspects,  meaning  that  runoff  will 
occur  earlier  and  have  sharper  peak  than  watersheds  dominated  by  low  energy 
aspects . 

The  basin  consists  mainly  of  mid-elevation  lands.   "iming  and  magnitude  of 
runoff,  as  a  function  of  elevation,  is  about  average. 

The  basin  has  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  non-forested  land,  meaning 
runoff  as  a  function  of  vegetation  type  is  somewhat  flashy. 

The  percentage  of  landtypes  within  the  basin  prone  to  mass  wasting  is 
insignificant. 

Water  yield  is  average  for  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest. 

The  rock  types  in  the  basin  have  a  low  erosion  potential. 

The  basin  has  an  insignificant  amount  of  existing  roads,  but  they  do  exist 
very  near  the  stream  channels. 

Conclusion:  The  basin  can  be  characterized  as  having  an  early,  somewhat  flashy 
runoff.   Sediment  production  is  low. 

iv .   Little  Willow  Creek 

The  basin  description  for  Little  Willow  Creek  will  be  discussed  in  a  narrative 
fashion  for  two  reasons.   First,  the  amount  of  proposed  activity  is  relatively 
very  small,  as  only  a  short  segment  of  roa^  construction  is  proposed  within  the 
basin.   Second,  the  basin  is  first  order,  t  o  small  for  analysis  using  the  Land 
Systems  Inventory  (LSI)  database. 

Little  Willow  Creek  drainage  has  a  mine  located  near  the   orest  boundary.   The 
effects  of  this  mine  are  unknown. 

Little  Willow  Creek  is  a  first  order  basin  about  1  square  mile  in  size,  with  an 
inte   ittent  channel  flowing  water  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring.   Past 
mana^  aient  consists  of  mining,  logging,  road  building,  and  grazing. 
Disturbance  from  mining  and  the  associated  road  system  is  by  far  the  main 
impact  within  the  basin.   Water  resource  effects  remain  low,  however,  due  to 
the  low  erosive  potential  and  the  intermittent  flow  characteristic  of  the 
basin. 
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2.   Environmental  Consequences 

A  watershed  approach  is  necessary  to  describe  potential  effects,  as  water 
resource  effects  are  integrated  within  a  basin  as  a  whole.   Water  resource 
effects  are  determined  on  the  main  stream  channel,  which  reflects  all  of  the 
natural  processes  and  land  management  activities  within  the  basin. 

a.  TOOLS  USED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS 

The  main  tool  used  to  determine  effects  is  the  Rl  WATSED  model.   This  model 
quantifies  estimates  of  natural,  existing,  and  future  sediment  yields  from 
proposed  activities.   The  meaning  of  the  Rl  WATSED  results  is  interpreted 
within  each  alternative  description  and  under  the  heading,  "Consistency  With 
Resource  Plans . " 

In  addition,  field  reconnaissance  of  existing  and  proposed  roads  was  performed 
to  help  determine  effects. 

b.  SEDIMENT  AND  STREAMFLOW  REGIMES 

Road  construction/reconstruction  can  affect  sediment  production,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  streamflow  regime.   Effects  can  be  direct,  indirect,  and 
cumulative.   Effects  may  be  beneficial  or  detrimental.   Any  determination  of 
significance  should  be  based  on  the  protection  of  beneficial  uses. 

i.   Sediment 

Stream  crossings,  including  bridges,  culverts,  and  low-water  fords  can  have  the 
direct  effect  of  introducing  sediment  into  a  channel.   Channels  with  fine 
substrates  (silt,  sand)  are  more  susceptible  to  negative  effects  associated 
with  low  water  fords  than  gravel/cobble  channels.   Sediment  generated  through 
exposing  cut,  fill,  and  road  surfaces  to  rain  and  snowmelt  runoff  is  an 
indirect  effect.   Cumulative  effects  result  when  the  incremental  effects  of  the 
proposed  action  are  added  to  other  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable 
future  actions.   An  interpretation  of  cumulative  effects  is  whether  a  shift  in 
stream  channel  morphology  will  occur. 

Potential  changes  in  sediment  delivery  resulting  from  implementing  the  project 
are  derived  through  use  of  the  WATSED  sediment  model.   These  changes  in 
sediment  delivery  reflect  potential  indirect  effects.   Interpretations  of  the 
model  results  are  based  on  any  effect  of  sediment  on  the  stream's  sediment 
storage/transport  capability  which  could  result  in  a  shift  in  stream  channel 
morphology.   A  shift  in  stream  channel  morphology  could  likely  result  in  a  loss 
of  one  or  more  beneficial  uses.   Beneficial  effects  are  usually  associated  with 
road  reconstruction,  where  an  improvement  in  design  and/or  location  results  in 
a  decrease  in  sediment  production. 

ii.   Streamflow  Regime 

Road  construction/reconstruction  can  affect  the  timing  and  magnitude  of 
runoff.   This  happens  by  increased  exposure  of  the  snowpack,  interception  of 
subsurface  flows,  and  increased  efficiency  of  routing  surface  flows.   These 
effects  are  generally  not  realized  until  a  threshold  has  been  met  or  exceeded, 
typically  2  miles  of  road/square  mile  or  greater.   Very  few  watersheds  within 
the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  have  realized  road  densities  equal  to  or  greater 
than  this . 
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c.  EFFECTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

Streamflow  regime  would  remain  unaffected  as  road  densities  under  all 
alternatives  are  well  below  established  thresholds. 

d.  ALTERNATIVE  1:  No  Action 

Direct  Effects:  Three  low-water  fords  exist  on  road  segments  2  and  5,  and  a 
culvert  crossing  on  road  segment  3.   The  low-water  fords  have  the  highest 
sediment  potential.   With  the  present  light  use  of  these  crossings,  impacts  to 
the  water  resource  are  insignificant.   The  culvert  crossing  on  road  segment  3 
also  presents  an  insignificant  impact. 

Indirect  Effects:  The  WATSED  model  has  computed  the  existing  condition  of 
sediment  production  as  1.4%  over  natural.   This  computation  is  very  likely  an 
underestimation  of  existing  condition  because  the  model  does  not  recognize 
poorly  designed  road  segments  (eg.  segments  4  and  5). 

Road  segments  1,  2,  and  3  are  fairly  stable  and  currently  are  not  significant 
sources  of  sediment.   Road  segments  4  and  5  currently  have  sections  which  do 
contribute  sediment  to  Greenhorn  Creek.   Road  segment  4  includes  a  steep 
section  of  road  which  lacks  adequate  surfacing  and  cross-drains.   It's  likely 
sediment  is  introduced  into  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek  from  this  segment.   Road 
segment  5  has  severely  rutted,  wet  sections  which  could  contribute  sediment  to 
Greenhorn  Creek. 

Cumulative  Effects:  Due  to  the  largely  unmanaged  existing  condition  of  the 
Greenhorn  watershed,  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  any  foreseeable  future  actions, 
cumulative  effects  will  not  impact  the  beneficial  uses. 

e.   ALTERNATIVE  2:  Proposed  Action 

Direct  Effects:  Three  low-water  fords  exist  on  road  segments  2  and  5,  and  a 
culvert  crossing  on  road  segment  3.   The  low-water  fords  have  the  highest 
sediment  potential.   Under  this  alternative,  a  reduction  in  sediment  would 
result  from  hardening  the  crossings.   Given  the  upgrade  in  road  design 
accessing  these  crossings,  a  slight  increase  in  use  is  likely.   The  net  result 
is  slight  reduction  in  sediment  production. 

Improving  the  bog  crossings  on  road  segment  5  would  entail  some  filling  of  the 
wet  area.   Proper  culvert  placement  should  prevent  any  significant  change  in 
the  flow  regime  of  these  bogs.   If  culverts  or  bridges  are  constructed  on  North 
Fork  Greenhorn  Creek,  a  greater  reduction  in  sediment  would  be  realized.   The 
culvert  crossing  on  road  segment  3  presents  an  insignificant  impact. 

Indirect  Effects:  WATSED  has  computed  sediment  production  as  4.5%  over 
natural.   This  reflects  construction  of  road  segment  6,  about  1.5  miles  of 
single-lane  road  with  turnouts.   This  result  in  itself  is  an  insignificant 
increase  in  sediment.   The  model  does  not  reflect  beneficial  effects  of  seeding 
and  water-barring  the  existing  road,  as  well  as  the  beneficial  effects  of 
improving  the  wet  areas  of  road  segment  5.   Because  of  the  poor  existing 
condition  of  certain  sections  of  road  segments  4  and  5,  the  net  result  would  be 
a  decrease  in  sediment  production. 

Cumulative  Effects:  Due  to  the  largely  unmanaged  existing  condition  of  the 
Greenhorn  watershed,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  proposed  action,  and  the 
lack  of  any  foreseeable  future  actions,  cumulative  effects  would  not  impact  the 
beneficial  uses. 
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f.  ALTERNATIVE  3  -  Bowman  Bypass 

Direct  Effects:  Two  existing  stream  crossings,  the  ford  on  South  Greenhorn 
Creek  and  the  culvert  crossing  on  Willow  Creek,  would  be  retained.   The  two 
fords  on  North  Greenhorn  Creek  would  be  closed.   A  reduction  in  sediment 
production  would  result  in  a  beneficial  effect. 

Indirect  Effects:  WATSED  has  computed  sediment  production  as  5.6%  over 
natural.   This  reflects  construction  of  road  segments  6  and  7,  a  total  of  about 
2.5  miles  of  single-lane  road  with  turnouts.   The  model  does  not  reflect  the 
beneficial  effects  of  closing  and/or  rehabilitating  the  old  sections  of  road 
segments  4  and  5  no  longer  needed.   Because  of  the  poor  existing  condition  of 
certain  sections  of  road  segments  4  and  5,  the  net  result  would  be  a  decrease 
in  sediment  production. 

Cumulative  Effects:  Due  to  the  largely  unmanaged  existing  condition  of  the 
Greenhorn  watershed,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  alternative,  and  the  lack 
of  any  foreseeable  future  actions,  cumulative  effects  would  not  impact  the 
beneficial  uses. 

g.  CONSISTENCY  WITH  RESOURCE  PLANS 

Fisheries  standard  6  (FP  page  11-30)  states  that  if  modeling  of  timber 
management  or  road  construction  activities  predicts  sediment  production 
increases  beyond  50%  over  natural,  then  project  activities  will  be  modified, 
rescheduled  or  deleted  from  the  program  of  the  Forest  Plan.   None  of  the 
alternatives  come  close  to  this  threshold.   Though  Alternatives  2  and  3  show 
modest  increases  in  the  percent  over  natural  levels  of  sediment  production,  a 
reduction  in  sediment  would  be  realized  due  to  the  obliteration  of  Road 
Segments  4  and/or  5 . 

In  conclusion,  implementation  of  either  Alternative  2  or  3  would  result  in  a 
net  benefit  to  the  water  resource. 


D.   HERITAGE  RESOURCES 

1.   Introduction 

As  per  36  CFR  60.4  and  the  1980  amendments  to  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  -  Section  101(a)(1)(A),  the  following  guidelines  are 
established  against  which  we  assess  legal  significance. 

The  quality  of  significance  in  American  history,  architecture,  archeology, 
engineering,  and  culture  is  present  in  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures, 
and  objects  of  State  and  local  importance  that  possess  integrity  of  location, 
design,  setting,  materials,  workmanship,  feeling  and  association  and: 

C.  That  embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of 
construction,  or  the  work  of  a  master,  or  that  possess  high  artistic  values,  or 
that  represent  a  significant  and  distinguishable  entity  whose  components  may 
lack  individual  distinction;  or 

D.  That  have  yielded,  or  may  yield,  information  important  in  prehistory  or 
history. 
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2.   Analysis  Area 

The  Willow  Creek  Access  Project  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Greenhorn 
Mountains  at  the  transition  between  sage  grassland  and  coniferous  forest 
habitats.   Several  prehistoric  archeological  sites  are  located  at  the  interface 
of  these  two  habitats.   The  sites  discussed  here  are  not  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.   However,  lack  of  significance  does  not 
preclude  protection  of  heritage  resources  (Beaverhead  National  Forest  Plan 
1986:11-2). 

a.  PAST  STUDIES 

Past  heritage  resource  studies  in  the  project  vicinity  have  identified  one 
prehistoric  camp  site,  24MA697  (Fredlund  1985).   Fredlund  recorded  and 
evaluated  this  site  which  contained  a  historic  foundation  and  buried 
prehistoric  component  on  the  primary  terrace  above  Willow  Creek.   The  buried, 
prehistoric  component  of  the  site  led  Fredlund  to  suggest  the  site  was  eligible 
for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  criterion  D  because  it  had, 
"high  potential  to  yield  information  on  past  human  behavior  at  the  local  and 
regional  level." 

This  site  is  outside  the  project's  area  of  potential  effect. 

b.  IDENTIFIED  HERITAGE  RESOURCES 

Ben  Munger,  Archeologist  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest,  surveyed  the 
project  in  April  and  May  of  1994.   Survey  areas  were  defined  by  staked  road 
locations  and  existing  roads.   The  new  road  locations  were  surveyed  using 
transects  along  the  centerline  zig-zagging  to  either  side  of  projected  road 
alignment.   Areas  that  would  be  eroded  by  run-off  created  by  the  new  roads  were 
also  surveyed.   Old  road  locations  that  would  be  improved  and  receive  more 
traffic  were  also  surveyed  as  were  locations  in  which  barriers  would  be  placed 
to  close  certain  existing  road  segments. 

Three  new  prehistoric  archeological  sites  and  two  new  prehistoric  isolates  were 
recorded  in  the  project  area.   The  archeological  sites  appear  to  be  temporary 
hunting  camps,  located  on  secondary  terraces  at  the  ecotone  between  grass/sage 
and  coniferous  forest.   The  sites  have  been  damaged  by  previous  road 
construction  and  by  continual  use  of  existing  roads.   Subsurface  testing  did 
not  reveal  a  buried  component  in  any  of  the  three  sites.   Artifact  density  and 
diversity  is  low,  which  suggests  the  sites  are  temporary  hunting  camps. 

It  appears  none  of  the  sites  are  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  under  criterion  C  or  D.   The  setting  and  sites  are  not  unique  and  there 
is  scant  data  which  could  be  recovered  to  be  used  to  reconstruct  local  or 
regional  prehistory. 

3 .   Environmental  Consequences 

a.   ALTERNATIVE  1  -  No  Action 

Alternative  1  would  affect  two  heritage  resource  sites  in  a  negative  sense 
because  of  the  continued  use  of  existing  roads  which  have  been  built 
through/over  identified  heritage  sites.   This  alternative  would  affect  one 
heritage  resource  site  in  a  positive  sense,  in  that  no  new  roads  would  be 
constructed. 
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b.  ALTERNATIVE  2  -  Proposed  Action 

Alternative  2  would  affect  all  three  heritage  sites  in  a  negative  sense.   New 
road  construction  on  the  Willow  to  Greenhorn  segment  would  partially  destroy 
one  site,  though  the  site  is  recommended  as  not  significant.   Continued  use  of 
existing  roads  would  damage  two  other  known  sites  in  the  same  sense  as  the  no 
action  alternative. 

c.  ALTERNATIVE  3  -  Bowman  Bypass 

Alternative  3  would  affect  two  heritage  resource  sites  in  a  negative  sense  and 
one  heritage  resource  in  a  positive  sense.   The  construction  of  the  Willow  to 
Greenhorn  segment  would  damage  one  site,  which  is  recommended  as  not 
significant.   The  continued  use  of  the  South  Fork  segment  would  negatively 
affect  a  known  site,  though  the  placement  of  a  barrier  on  the  steep  section 
would  slow  erosion.   The  placement  of  a  barrier  on  the  South  Fork  segment  where 
the  new  road  construction  of  the  North  Fork  Bench  segment  rejoins  the  existing 
road  would  help  protect  an  existing  site.   The  placement  of  the  barrier  and  the 
discontinued  use  on  the  South  Fork  segment  would  be  a  positive  effect. 

d.  CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS 

The  negative  impacts  of  road  construction  and  use  described  above,  when  added 
to  the  effects  of  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  activities,  would 
not  significantly  affect  heritage  resources  in  the  Gravelly/Snowcrest  area. 

e .  SUMMARY 

Consultation  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  took  place  in  October 
1994.   The  Beaverhead  National  Forest  Heritage  Resource  Program  filed  a 
Cultural  Resources  Inventory  Report  with  the  Montana  SHPO  describing  the  Willow 
Creek  Access  Project  and  evaluating  the  newly  recorded  sites  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  project  regardless  of  the  chosen  alternative.   The  filing  of 
the  Cultural  Resources  Inventory  Report  with  our  evaluation  of  significance  of 
the  archeological  sites  discussed  in  these  chapters  is  considered  legal 
compliance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  14,  1994,  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
concurred  with  Mr.  Munger's  recommendations. 


E.   RECREATION 

1.   Affected  Environment 

a.  ANALYSIS  AREA 

The  area  accessed  by  the  proposed  road  consists  of  the  National  Forest  and  BLM 
portion  of  the  drainages  of  Willow  Creek,  South  Fork  of  Greenhorn  Creek,  Meadow 
Fork  of  Greenhorn  Creek,  and  the  North  Fork  of  Greenhorn  Creek.   This  area  lies 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Greenhorn  Range  and  is  basically  inaccessible  except 
by  using  the  roads  discussed  in  this  proposal.   Trail  access  is  available  via 
the  White  Bear  Trail  and  The  North  Fork  Greenhorn  Trail.   These  trail  accesses 
are  neither  convenient  nor  direct. 

b.  PAST  MANAGEMENT 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  primary  access  to  North  Greenhorn  Creek  was  directly 
through  the  Snowcrest  Ranch  headquarters  and  up  North  Greenhorn  Creek.   From 
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the  Snowcrest  Ranch  headquarters  to  the  Bowman  Place  this  road  is  in  much 
better  condition  than  the  connecting  roads  between  Willow  Creek  and  North 
Greenhorn  Creek.   In  the  past,  therefore,  there  was  a  better  and  more  direct 
access  to  the  federal  lands  up  North  Greenhorn  Creek. 

c.   EXISTING  CONDITION 

The  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  classification  for  the  area  on  national 
forest  is  Semi-Primitive  Motorized  along  the  area  accessed  by  the  North  Fork 
Greenhorn,  South  Fork  Greenhorn,  and  Willow  Creek  Roads  and  the  North  Fork 
Greenhorn  Trail.    The  area  beyond  these  motorized  routes  is  Semi -Primitive 
Non- Mo tori zed. 

BLM  recreation  management  direction  is  reflected  in  their  travel  restrictions. 
BLM  land  in  the  project  area  is  closed  to  ALL  motorized  vehicles  from  December 
2  through  May  15  each  year. 

The  area  presently  offers  a  setting  that  feels  remote  and  difficult  to  access, 
minimally  impacted  by  man's  activities.   The  national  forest  and  BLM  portions 
of  the  North  and  South  Greenhorn  roads  and  the  connecting  roads  are 
low-standard  wheel  tracks  with  ruts,  fords,  steep  slopes,  bogs,  and  overhanging 
brush.   These  roads  are  suitable  for  use  only  by  high-clearance  vehicles  and 
few  people  would  attempt  to  drive  them  without  four-wheel -drive ,   For  people 
who  drive -four -wheel  drive  roads  for  pleasure,  these  roads  offer  some  good 
opportunity,  although  no  loop  routes  are  available.   The  North  Fork  Greenhorn 
and  South  Fork  Greenhorn  roads  on  national  forest  and  BLM  lands  are  closed  to 
motorized  use  December  2  through  May  15  to  protect  wildlife  winter  range 
habitat. 

The  Willow  Creek  Road,  up  to  where  the  road  leaves  Willow  Creek  and  turns  north 
toward  the  South  Fork  of  Greenhorn  Creek,  is  somewhat  higher  standard.   This 
road  an  normally  be  driven  by  two-wheel-drive  pickup  trucks  without  any 
challenge . 

The  North  Fork  Greenhorn  Trail  is  open  to  motorcycles  May  16  through  September 
9.   Except  for  this  trail  and  the  previously  described  roads,  national  forest 
land  in  the  area  is  closed  to  motorized  travel. 

Recreation  use  in  the  area  is  light  except  during  hunting  season.   Non-hunting 
season  use  consists  of  some  horseback  and  hiking  trail  recreation,  a  little 
dispersed  camping,  and  four-wheel-driving. 

Hunting  season  use  is  moderate.   There  is  moderate  traffic  on  the  open  roads, 
camping  along  the  roads  and  at  the  ends  of  the  roads,  and  moderate  to  heavy  use 
on  all  system  trails.   Camping  is  heaviest  near  the  end  of  the  North  Fork 
Greenhorn  Road  with  somewhat  lighter  use  along  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Road 
and  light  use  up  Willow  Creek.   There  is  an  existing  trail,  up  Willow  Creek  that 
is  not  shown  on  maps  but  that  is  used  during  hunting  season  and  occasionally 
during  the  summer.   It  is  approximately  300  feet  from  the  Willow  Creek  Mine 
access  road  to  the  forest  boundary  at  Willow  Creek.   There  is  no  legally 
perfected  access  from  the  road  to  the  Forest. 


2.   Environmental  Consequences 
a.   ALTERNATIVE  1  -  No  Action 
f         The  existing  situation  would  not  change 
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b.  ALTERNATIVE  2  -  Proposed  Action 

Rerouting  of  the  road  between  Willow  Creek  and  South  Greenhorn  Creek  would 
result  in  easier  access  to  the  area  north  of  Willow  Creek.   Use  in  the  area 
would  probably  increase  slightly,  particularly  in  hunting  season.   The  improved 
road  would  stop  short  of  the  national  forest  boundary  in  South  Greenhorn 
Creek.   The  actual  recreation  experience  available  on  the  national  forest  would 
change  very  little  although  the  road  on  the  BLM  land  along  South  Greenhorn 
Creek  would  be  improved  somewhat. 

Access  would  be  easier  and  about  one  mile  of  road  would  change  from  a 
challenging  "jeep  road"   to  a  better,  but  still  low- standard ,  road  with  fewer 
challenges  and  suitable  for  a  slightly  wider  range  of  vehicles.   People  pulling 
camp  trailers  or  horse  trailers  would  still  have  to  stop  on  top  of  the  bench 
south  of  South  Greenhorn  Creek. 

c.  ALTERNATIVE  3  -  Bowman  Bypass 

This  alternative  would  result  in  improving  a  second  section  of  road  in  addition 
to  what  would  be  improved  in  Alternative  2.   There  would  be  a  more  direct 
improvement  in  access  to  North  Greenhorn  Creek  as  well  as  to  South  Greenhorn 
Creek.   There  would  be  more  increase  in  recreation  use  than  in  Alternative  2. 
There  would  be  less  "jeep  road"  driving  opportunity  and  more  opportunity  for 
driving  on  better  road.   Roads  on  the  national  forest  lands  would  still  not  be 
improved,  but  the  overall  experience  would  feel  less  remote  and  isolated  due  to 
easier  access  through  BLM  and  state  lands. 

The  road  section  between  South  Greenhorn  Creek  and  the  reroute  at  the  Bowman 
Place  is  proposed  for  slight  improvement  only.   Vehicle  travel  on  the 
unimproved  sections  of  the  access  roads  would  still  be  practical  with 
four-wheel-drive  vehicles  only. 

The  ROS  classification  of  the  recreation  experience  on  federal  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  roads  would  remain  Semi-Primitive  Motorized,  although  the  road 
improvements  would  move  the  experience  toward  the  more  developed  end  of  that 
class . 

d.  CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS 

The  effects  of  road  use,  construction,  and  reconstruction,  when  added  to  past, 
present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  actions,  will  not  significantly  affect 
recreation  opportunities  in  the  Gravelly/Snowcrest  area. 

3.   Recommendations  and  Mitigation 

a.  RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Rights-of-way  need  to  give  the  public  and  the  federal  land  managers  access  for 
recreation,  administration,  fire  control,  and  other  purposes  as  needed.   The 
right-of-way  should  provide  for  the  possibility  of  road  and  vehicle  access 
which  might  possibly  be  needed  in  the  future. 

b.  WILLOW  CREEK 

No  road  access  to  Willow  Creek  is  needed  at  this  time.  Parking  would  be  needed 
on  state,  land  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Willow  Creek  road.  The  creek  bottom  is 
too  narrow  and  the  soils  too  wet  to  allow  parking  on  the  National  Forest  at  the 
boundary.  Public  access  to  Willow  Creek  on  the  National  Forest  should  continue 
to  be  non-motorized. 
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The  trail  up  Willow  Creek  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Forest  trail  system  and 
maintained  as  a  low  standard  or  "way"  trail. 

c.  SOUTH  FORK  GREENHORN  CREEK 

Parking  for  vehicles  and  trailers  will  be  needed  on  the  bench  above  South  Fork 
Greenhorn  Creek.   The  radius  of  the  switchback  where  road  segment  6  ties  in 
with  segment  5  will  make  it  impossible  to  bring  trailers  to  the  South  Fork 
road.   A  place  will  be  needed  on  the  bench  to  allow  parking  and  turning 
around.    Other  than  parking  and  turning  space  no  need  for  facilities  is 
anticipated  in  the  near  future  since  use  will  probably  remain  relatively  light. 

d.  NORTH  FORK  GREENHORN  CREEK 

Some  parking  will  also  be  needed  on  BLM  land  along  the  improved  section  along 
North  Greenhorn  Creek  (Bowman  Bypass) .   The  need  will  not  be  as  great  here  as 
at  South  Greenhorn  Creek  because  the  intervening  stretch  of  unimproved  road 
will  stop  many  vehicles  from  going  on  to  North  Greenhorn  Creek. 


F.   WILDLIFE 

1.   Affected  Environment 

a.  INTRODUCTION 

The  wildlife  biologist  analyzed  the  effects  of  the  proposed  action  and  its 
alternatives  on  big-game  wildlife  species,  non-game  species,  Forest  Plan 
indicator  species,  and  threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive  (t,e,&  s)  wildlife 
species.   A  complete  discussion  of  t,e,&  s  species  is  presented  in  Appendix  C, 
the  Biological  Evaluation  (BE) .   This  section  contains  a  summary  of  the 
information  found  in  the  wildlife  report  and  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  BE. 
The  complete  wildlife  report  can  be  found  in  the  project  file. 

b.  ANALYSIS  AREA 

The  direct  effects  area  for  wildlife  species  is  defined  by  the 
Centennial -Divide  Road  on  the  west,  Ice  Creek  on  the  south,  the  crest  of  the 
Greenhorn  Range  on  the  east,  and  Jasmine  Creek  on  the  north.   This  area  is 
located  on  state,  private,  and  Madison  Ranger  District,  Beaverhead  National 
Forest  lands,  approximately  15  miles  south  of  Alder  in  southwestern  Montana. 

c.  WILDLIFE  SPECIES 

i.   Forest  Plan  Indicator  Species 

Wildlife  species  considered  in  this  analysis  were  identified  during  the  scoping 
process  and/or  designated  as  wildlife  "indicator  species"  by  the  Beaverhead 
Forest  Plan.   Indicator  species  include  grizzly  bear,  peregrine  falcon,  bald 
eagle,  gray  wolf,  elk,  pine  marten,  sage  grouse,  trumpeter  swan,  and  goshawk. 
The  BLM  has  no  such  designated  indicator  species.   They  are  still  useful  to 
describe  effects  on  BLM  land,  however,  because  they  represent  a  larger  group  of 
species  dependent  on  similar  habitats. 

The  only  indicator  species  not  covered  under  t,e,&  s  species  are  elk,  pine 
marten,  and  goshawk. 

Elk.   The  population  in  the  Gravelly  Elk  Management  Unit  (EMU)  is  between  7,000 
and  7,500.   Security  is  moderate  to  low,  due  to  open  road  densities  and  limited 
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cover.   Elk  generally  summer  in  high  basins  and  move  to  lower-elevation  winter 
ranges  when  snow  begins  to  accumulate  in  November.   There  are  elk  calving/ 
nursery  areas  near  French  Gulch  and  Barton  Gulch,  adjacent  to  the  Willow  Creek 
analysis  area.   Elk,  however,  can  calve  throughout  the  area  as  they  migrate  to 
higher  elevations  in  the  spring. 

Forage  throughout  the  area  seems  to  be  adequate  for  the  present  population  of 
elk.   Big  game  populations  in  the  Gravelly  Mountains  are  more  likely  to  be 
limited  by  vulnerability  (number  of  permits  issued)  during  hunting  season  than 
by  forage  availability. 

Pine  marten.   Current  population  and  trend  are  unknown.   Based  on  the  current 
low  demand  for  furs,  we  suspect  marten  populations  are  stable. 

Goshawk.   Current  population  and  trend  are  unknown.   Nesting  and  foraging 
habitat  appear  to  be  non-limiting  (West  Fork  EA ,  FOIA  data).   One  known 
territory  within  the  analysis  area  is  located  in  the  North  Fork  Greenhorn 
drainage.   No  intensive  surveys  have  been  done  to  locate  other  territories 
within  the  analysis  area. 

ii.   Big-Game  Species 

Ungulates  found  within  the  analysis  area  include  elk,  moose,  white -tailed  and 
mule  deer.   Some  moose  may  winter  along  Willow  and  Greenhorn  Creeks  and  their 
associated  tributaries,  but  the  analysis  area  serves  principally  as  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  habitats  for  them.   BLM  lands  in  the  project  area  contain 
crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range. 

Antelope  are  occasional  in  the  sage/grassland  areas  near  the  forest  boundary. 
Black  bear  are  scattered  throughout  the  area,  concentrating  in  the  larger 
blocks  of  timber.   Mountain  goats  live  in  the  peaks  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains, 
but  no  bighorn  sheep  are  found  within  the  analysis  area. 

iii.   Non-game  Species 

The  area  provides  a  broad  diversity  of  habitats  for  non-game  species.   Habitat 
needs  for  non-game  species  (food  and  cover)  do  not  generally  differ  from  big 
game  species,  however,  the  needs  can  often  be  met  over  a  much  smaller  area. 
Some  of  the  unique  habitats  important  to  these  species  include  sagebrush, 
aspen,  riparian  zones,  old-growth  Douglas  - f ir/spruce ,  and  old-growth  lodgepole 
stands . 

Coyotes,  beaver,  bobcat,  wolverine,  pine  marten,  red  fox,  and  mountain  lion  may 
live  in  the  area.   Location  of  these  animals  is  tied  to  the  availability  of 
prey  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  nearby. 

Blue,  ruffed,  and  Franklin's  grouse  are  found  throughout  the  area.   Several 
raptor  species  also  are  found  here:  red- tailed  hawk,  goshawk,  prairie  falcon, 
American  kestrel,  Swainson's  hawk,  rough  legged  hawk,  golden  eagle,  great 
horned  owls ,  and  great  gray  owls . 

iv .   Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Species 

Threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive  species  which  are  known  to  be  found  on 
the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  are:  grizzly  bear,  peregrine  falcon,  bald  eagle, 
gray  wolf,  boreal  owl,  ferruginous  hawk,  sage  grouse,  trumpeter  swan,  lynx, 
wolverine,  northern  bog  lemming,  and  black-backed  woodpecker.   Townsend's 
big-eared  bat,  flammulated  owl,  fisher,  and  Harlequin  duck  are  suspected  to  be 
found  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest.   Bald  eagles  nest  in  the  area  around 
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the  Chain  of  Lakes  (Elk,  Goose,  Cliff  and  Wade  Lakf  s ) ,  while  peregrine  falcons 
nest  in  the  Hoodoo  Pass  area.   Grizzly  and  gray  woj_f  sightings  are  regularly 
reported  in  the  Gravelly  Mountain  Range. 

The  project  area  is  not  within  the  Management  Situation  II  Grizzly  Recovery 
Area  (portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness) .   No  other  portion  of  the  Forest 
is  in  a  Recovery  Area  nor  recognize  i  as  "Critical"  for  any  of  the  threatened, 
endangered,  or  sensitive  species  found  on  the  Forest.   The  project  area  is  not 
near  any  of  the  known  bald  eagle  or  peregrine  falcon  nests. 

Sensitive  species  which  may  be  found  within  or  near  the  analysis  area  are: 
boreal  owl,  ferruginous  hawk,  sage  grouse,  lynx,  fisher,  black-backed 
woodpecker,  flammulated  owl,  wolverine,  and  Townsend's  big-eared  bat.   The 
other  sensitive  species  are  not  located  in  the  area  either  because  the  habitat 
does  not  exist  for  them  or  it  is  unoccupied  (USDA  1989)  . 

2.   Environmental  Consequences 

a.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Willow  Creek  Road  project  has  the  potential  to  affect  wildlife  resources  in 
two  primary  ways:  1)  habitat  alteration  and  2)  disturbance  (from  project 
activities  and  post-project  public  activity) .   The  most  prevalent  effect  of 
habitat  alteration  is  potential  for  a  reduction  in  carrying  capacity.   Carrying 
capacity  can  potentially  be  reduced  by  physical  changes  in  seasonal  use 
habitats  (ie.  birthing/nursery  areas,  winter  range,  etc.).   Disturbance  from 
project  activities  can  displace  wildlife  from  preferred  habitats  and  place  them 
under  undue  stress.   This  is  of  particular  importance  during  winter  (wintering, 
trapping),  spring  (birthing,  nesting)  and  fall  (hunting)  seasons.   Increased 
public  activity  in  an  area  can  increase  vulnerability  of  those  species  that  are 
hunted  and/or  trapped  and  can  cause  shifts  in  traditional  use  patterns. 

b.  EFFECTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

i.   Forest  Plan  Indicator  Species 

Elk.   The  project  area  lies  within  winter  range,  but  the  alternatives  would 
have  very  little  effect  on  elk  habitat.   Some  acres  of  sagebrush/grassland  that 
could  potentially  serve  as  winter  range  would  be  lost  from  the  reconstruction 
and  relocation  of  the  road,  but  due  to  the  limited  size  of  the  project  area 
this  would  have  very  little  effect  on  available  winter  range. 

Pine  Marten.   The  project  area  is  not  within  pine  marten  habitat  and  the 
alternatives  would  not  increase  access  into  new  areas,  therefore,  there  would 
be  no  effect  on  martens. 

Goshawk.   The  project  would  have  no  effect  on  potential  nesting  habitat.   Some 
acres  of  sagebrush/grassland  that  could  potentially  serve  as  foraging  area 
would  be  lost  from  the  reconstruction  and  relocation  of  the  road,  but  due  to 
the  small  size  of  the  affected  area  and  the  amount  of  foraging  area  available 
to  goshawks,  this  would  be  of  little  impact. 

ii.   Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Wildlife  Species 

Because  the  area  is  not  withir  an  important  or  essential  Recovery  Area  for  a 
threatened  or  endangered  wildlife  species,  and  the  effects  on  any  potential 
habitat  or  displacement  would  be  very  limited,  the  Willow  Creek  Access  project 
would  have  "No  Effect"  on  the  current  status  of  these  species. 
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Based  on  the  assessment,  the  Willow  Creek  Access  project  will  be  a  "No  Impact" 
situation  for  any  of  the  sensitive  animal  or  bird  species  mentioned  in  the  BE. 

Based  on  the  assessment,  the  Willow  Creek  Access  project  will  be  a  "No  Impact" 
situation  for  any  of  the  sensitive  plant  species  mentioned  in  the  BE. 

In  a  7/21/94  telephone  conversation  and  on  a  9/22/94  field  trip  with  Scott 
Jackson  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  wildlife  biologist  discussed 
the  project  and  its  possible  effects.   Scott  agreed  this  would  be  a  "No  Effect" 
project.   Further  consultation  is  not  required. 

The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  biologists  discussed  the  project  December  5,  1994, 
and  its  possible  effects  on  BLM  sensitive  species.   They  agreed  this  would  be  a 
"No  Impact"  project.   The  list  of  BLM  sensitive  species  is  included  in  the 
Biological  Evaluation. 

iii.   All  Wildlife  Species 

Because  the  access  into  the  area  has  been  established  for  a  long  time,  wildlife 
have  changed  their  behaviors  to  exist  with  the  existing  road  and  the  use  it 
receives.   The  reconstruction  and  relocation  would  occur  within  the  same 
areas/habitats  as  the  existing  road  and  would  only  slightly  increase  access 
into  the  area,  therefore,  they  should  have  little  impact  on  wildlife  species 
within  the  analysis  area. 

c.  EFFECTS  COMMON  TO  ALTERNATIVES  2  AND  3 

The  existing  route  along  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek  runs  near  and  sometimes 
through  riparian  habitat.   Small,  site  specific  adjustments  to  the  road  would 
have  a  negligible  effect  on  this  riparian  habitat. 

d.  CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS 

i.   Analysis  Area 

The  analysis  area  for  cumulative  effects  includes  national  forest  land  in  the 
Gravelly  and  Snowcrest  Mountains,  and  adjacent  state  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands . 

ii.   Past  Management 

Past  management  of  the  area  included  timber  sales  and  road  construction 
throughout  the  Gravelly  Mountains.   Area  sales  were  Barton  Gulch,  Davey  Creek 
and  Dark  Hollow/Greenhorn  on  BLM  land,  and  Idaho  Creek  on  national  forest  land. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  bison  graze  throughout  the  cumulative  effects  area. 
Locally,  cattle  graze  the  Greenhorn  Allotment  on  national  forest.   Bison  graze 
the  private  land,  and  the  BLM  is  currently  analyzing  the  possibility  of  grazing 
bison  on  the  North  Fork  Allotment. 

Evidence  of  past  mining  can  be  found  throughout  the  Gravelly- Snowcrest  area. 
Locally,  Idaho  Creek  and  Barton  Gulch  show  evidence  of  past  exploration. 

iii.   Current  Management 

Current  management  of  the  area  includes  grazing  within  36  grazing  allotments; 
sporadic  mining;  and  salvage  harvest  in  the  West  Fork  Madison  area. 
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Recreational  use  includes  summer  camping,  hiking,  fishing,  and  sightseeing; 
fall  hunting;  and  winter  snowmobiling. 

iv .   Reasonably  Foreseeable  Actions 

Twelve  cattle  and  horse  allotments,  and  all  sheep  allotments  are  due  for 
updated  Allotment  Management  Plans. 

Timber  sale  activity  will  continue  on  the  West  Fork  Sale.   The  State  Department 
of  Lands  is  planning  timber  sales  in  Teepee  Creek,  adjacent  to  the  southern 
forest  boundary  in  the  Centennial  Valley  and  Idaho  Creek,  adjacent  to  the 
northwestern  forest  boundary. 

An  EIS  for  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  will  be 
completed  in  1995.   There  might  be  some  exploration  drilling,  but  based  on 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  and  the  statistical  unlikelihood  of  a  discovery 
becoming  a  producing  field,  actual  production  of  oil  and  gas  would  not  be 
likely  for  at  least  10-15  years. 

A  small-scale  placer  operation  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  West  Fork  Madison 
drainage.   Talc  mining  will  likely  continue  at  the  active  mines. 

v.   Effects 

Allotment  management  plan  updates  are  expected  to  result  in  improved  riparian 
areas  with  maintenance  or  improvement  of  upland  conditions.   This  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  wildlife,  fish,  and  plants. 

Timber  salvage  operations  using  temporary  roads  are  designed  to  remove  deadwood 
with  little  impact  on  standing,  green  trees.   Leaving  saplings  to  grow  and 
restricting  use  of  obliterated  temporary  roads  would  limit  the  effect  on  hiding 
cover  and  vulnerability.   Vulnerability  should  not  change  as  a  result. 

Low  potential  for  development  of  minerals  would  mean  a  minimal  impact  to 
wildlife  from  this  type  of  activity. 

Reconstruction  of  trailheads  and  reconstruction  and  surfacing  of  roads  would 
not  impact  any  new  areas.   Relocation  of  portions  of  roads  and  construction  of 
new  trailheads  would  have  potential  to  impact  wildlife  habitats.   Exact 
locations  would  be  reviewed  by  a  wildlife  biologist  to  ensure  least  impact  to 
wildlife. 

Legal  recreational  use  can  keep  wildlife  impacts  to  a  minimum.   Illegal  use  of 
trails,  roads,  and  restricted  areas  poses  the  greatest  impact  to  wildlife 
species.   This  type  of  use  not  only  destroys  habitat  but  displaces  animals  from 
preferred  and  secure  habitats,  increasing  their  vulnerability. 

In  summary,  the  effects  of  road  use,  construction,  and  reconstruction  as 
proposed  in  the  alternatives,  when  added  to  past,  present,  and  reasonably 
foreseeable  actions,  will  not  significantly  affect  wildlife  in  the 
Gravelly/Snowcrest  area. 

e.   CONSISTENCY  WITH  RESOURCE  PLANS 

The  Forest  Plan  standards  for  threatened,  endangered,  sensitive  and  other 
wildlife  species  will  be  met  by  all  alternatives. 
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MITIGATION  AND  MONITORING 


i.   Coordinate  the  road  restrictions  between  the  State,  BLM ,  and  Forest  Service 
to  the  existing  December  2  through  May  15  restriction  to  motorized  access 
for  "Conflict  of  Use  and  Winter  Game  Range"  considerations. 

ii.  Strongly  enforce  the  travel  restrictions. 

iii.   Effectiveness  of  Above-listed  Mitigation 

Experience  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  demonstrates  travel  plan 
restrictions  are  very  effective  in  protecting  resource  values.   This  is  limited 
to  the  public  complying  with  the  restrictions  and  does  not  hold  true  for 
illegal  use  within  restricted  areas. 

By  following  the  existing  travel  restrictions,  elk  and  deer  winter  range  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  proposal. 

G .   VISUALS 

Stretches  of  the  road  on  the  sagebrush  hillside  above  Willow  Creek  road  would 
be  visible  from  some  distance  away  at  the  Peterson  Ranch.   The  road  would  also 
be  visible  from  aircraft  directly  overhead.   The  only  other  travel  route 
identified  from  which  the  road  might  be  seen  is  the  Snowcrest  trail,  and  then 
from  several  miles  away.   The  road  location  is  not  considered  to  be  in  an  area 
where  it  will  be  seen  by  many  people,  other  than  those  using  it,  with  any 
frequency,  or  in  close  proximity. 

Since  BMP's  would  be  followed,  with  cut  and  fill  slopes  seeded  and  rolled  into 
the  existing  terrain,  effects  to  the  scenery  are  expected  to  be  acceptable. 


H.   FISHERIES 

1.   Affected  Environment 

a.  ANALYSIS  AREA 

The  North  and  South  Forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek  are  the  only  fish-bearing  streams 
with  the  potential  to  be  affected  by  this  project.   The  streams  flow  through 
national  forest,  BLM,  state,  and  private  lands.   The  following  descriptions  of 
the  fisheries  resource  within  the  project  area  involve  the  North  Fork  Greenhorn 
Creek,  from  its  confluence  with  the  South  Fork  upstream  1  mile;  and  1.2  miles 
along  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek  upstream  from  its  confluence  with  the 
North  Fork. 

The  cumulative  effects  area  for  fisheries  extends  from  the  confluence  of  both 

forks  of  the  Greenhorn,  2.6  miles  downstream  to  the  Ruby  River,  upstream  on  the 

North  Fork  4.6  miles,  and  upstream  on  the  South  Fork  3.0  miles.   In  both  cases, 

the  cumulative  effects  area  extends  upstream  to  the  end  of  the  driveable  roads. 

b.  PAST  MANAGEMENT 

i.   North  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek 

The  project  area  along  the  North  Fork  has  not  been  grazed  recently,  but  sheep 
grazed  the  area  in  the  distant  past. 
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Placer  mining  occurred  in  the  early  1900's  (Oswald  1982).   In  section  8  on  the 
national  forest,  evidence  of  past  placer  mining  was  visible  on  the  North  Fork 
near  and  downstream  from  an  old  cabin  site.   About  3/4  mile  of  creek  channel  is 
wider  and  shallower,  apparently  as  a  result  of  placer  mining.   Posts  and  poles 
were  also  cut  in  section  8  within  the  last  10  years,  without  impacts  on  the 
stream  or  riparian  area. 

Camping,  mainly  by  big  game  hunters,  has  been  the  primary  use  of  the  area  in 
the  last  few  years.  Their  main  impact  on  the  stream  has  been  by  fording  the 
creeks  with  motorized  vehicles. 

ii.   South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek 

Livestock  grazing  currently  takes  place  in  the  upper  drainage.   Grazing  impacts 
are  described  under  "Fish  Habitat." 

c.   CREEK  FORDS 

i.   North  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek 

A  jeep  road  runs  along  the  North  Fork  for  approximately  4.6  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  the  South  Fork.   The  road,  built  about  1918,  leads  to  an  old 
mining  claim.   Within  the  project  area,  the  road  fords  the  creek  twice.   Within 
the  cumulative  effects  area,  the  road  fords  the  creek  16  times.   The  road  also 
crosses  six  small  side  drainages.   Water  flows  down  an  estimated  415  feet  of 
road.   This  includes  fords,  water  flowing  down  one  or  both  wheel  tracks  in  the 
road,  and  an  80  foot  section  of  road  in  the  stream  itself.   The  total  width  of 
bank  and  water  affected  by  the  crossings  was  about  230  feet,  less  than  1%  of 
the  stream's  length  along  the  road. 

Each  time  a  ford  is  crossed  some  very  fine  sediment  from  within  the  stream 
channel  is  stirred  up  and  suspended  in  the  water  column.   Slow  crossings  in 
four-wheel-drive  produce  very  little  sediment;  a  fast  crossing  or  one  where  the 
stream  bottom  is  chewed  up  by  spinning  tires  produces  more  sediment.   The 
amount  of  sediment  currently  introduced  by  motorized  traffic  has  little  affect 
on  the  fisheries  resource. 

There  is  an  old  abandoned  ford  next  to  the  Bowman  place.   Although  not  used  for 
many  years,  the  stream  channel  at  the  crossing  is  still  wider  and  shallower 
than  the  undisturbed  channel.   Natural  recovery  of  fords  in  this  area  appear  to 
take  a  long  period  of  time. 

ii.   South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek 

A  jeep  road,  built  around  1918  as  a  wood  hauling  road,  runs  along  the  South 
Fork  for  about  3  miles.   Within  the  project  area,  the  road  fords  the  creek 
once.   Within  the  cumulative  effects  area,  the  road  fords  the  creek  a  total  of 
seven  times.   One  small  side  drainage  is  forded.   A  total  of  about  106  feet  of 
water  is  crossed  at  the  fords.   As  observed  in  the  North  Fork,  when  the  stream 
is  crossed,  some  fine  sediment  is  stirred  up  from  the  stream  bottom. 

d.   FISH  POPULATIONS 

In  addition  to  Forest  Service  stream  surveys,  the  MDFW&P  (Oswald  1982/1994)  and 
the  BLM  (Kempwerth,  personal  communication)  have  conducted  habitat  and/or 
population  surveys. 

In  1982  Oswald  found  both  brook  trout  and  what  appeared  to  be  westslope 
cutthroat  trout  in  the  North  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek  (section  24) .   Nineteen 
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westslope  cutthroat  were  captured,  but  a  reliable  population  estimate  could  not 
be  made  due  to  insufficient  numbers  of  recaptured  fish.   A  population  estimate 
for  brook  trout  indicated  33  fish  per  1000  feet  with  a  confidence  interval  of 
+/-  8-   Of  that  number,  12  were  in  the  5.5  to  10.2  inch  range  and  21  were  in 
the  4.0  to  5.4  inch  range.   The  brook  trout  were  in  excellent  condition. 

In  1994,  the  BLM  electrof ished  700  feet  of  the  North  Fork.   Twenty- two  brook 
trout  and  three  cutthroat  trout  were  captured.   A  genetic  analysis  by  the 
University  of  Montana  indicated  that  the  cutthroat  were  a  hybrid  population  of 
92%  westslope  cutthroat  and  8%  rainbow  trout  (Leary,  personal  communication). 
The  cutthroat  trout  ranged  from  9.4  to  10.3  inches  in  length,  and  the  brook 
trout  ranged  from  3.7  to  10.0  inches.   Both  species  of  fish  exhibited  good 
health.   An  additional  7  cutthroat  trout  were  captured  by  the  MDFWP  on  the 
North  Fork  to  complete  a  10  fish  sample  for  genetic  analysis. 

In  1992  and  1994,  sections  of  both  forks  were  electrof ished  by  the  Forest 
Service.   In  both  cases,  brook  trout  were  the  only  species  captured. 

e.   FISH  HABITAT 

A  qualitative  habitat  appraisal  was  done  on  about  4.5  miles  of  the  North  Fork, 
and  about  3  miles  of  the  South  Fork.   With  the  exceptions  of  creek  crossings 
and  the  3/4  mile  of  stream  affected  by  past  placer  mining,  the  North  Fork's 
fisheries  habitat  condition  ranged  from  good  to  excellent.   The  overhanging 
vegetation  on  the  stream  was  so  thick,  population  surveys  and  work  along  the 
stream's  edge  was  difficult.   The  stream's  channels  were  undisturbed.   Small 
pools  and  riffles  with  many  undercut  banks  contributed  to  the  excellent  rating. 

The  area  which  was  placer  mined  had  a  higher  width  to  depth  ratio  than  the 
undisturbed  stream  channel.   There  was  a  higher  sediment  load  in  the  streambed 
with  more  riffles  and  fewer  pools.   The  overhead  riparian  willows  were  not 
present  in  the  mined  sections.   Fish  habitat  in  the  past  mined  areas  was  rated 
as  fair. 

Fish  habitat  along  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek  was  in  excellent  condition  below 
the  drift  fence  in  the  Greenhorn  grazing  allotment,  approximately  1/4  mile 
upstream  from  the  forest  boundary.   Surveys  taken  in  1994  showed  within  the 
allotment,  upstream  from  that  drift  fence,  habitat  condition  is  fair  to  good, 
depending  on  grazing  intensity.   Grazing  was  more  intense  where  the  stream  was 
not  protected  by  heavy  tree  cover  and  rocky  banks.   Bank  trampling,  resulting 
in  increased  sediment  and  an  over-widened  and  shallow  stream  channel  was 
evident  where  grazing  intensity  was  highest.   Riparian  areas,  where  cattle  were 
unable  to  access  the  stream,  were  in  good  condition. 

Hollow  core  sediment  samples  were  collected  at  the  confluence  of  both  forks  of 
the  Greenhorn  and  analyzed.   The  results  indicate  that  for  sample  site,  33%  of 
the  sample  by  weight  would  pass  through  a  sieve  with  a  mess  size  of  6.35mm  (1/4 
inch).   The  data  suggests  that  cutthroat  embryo  survival  at  the  sample  site 
would  be  about  30%,  and  for  brook  trout  45%.   Past  activities  such  as  placer 
mining,  log  skidding  down  the  Dark  Hollov;  drainage  which  flows  into  the  North 
Fork,  and  present  day  grazing  along  the  South  Fork  likely  contributed  to  the 
bedload,  or  affected  stream  function,  which  in  turn  caused  stream- induced 
sediment. 
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2.   Environmental  Consequences 

a.   EFFECTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

In  describing  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  the  fisheries  resource,  the 
following  definitions  were  used. 

Direct  Effects:     Effects  expected  to  occur  immediately. 

Indirect  Effects:   a)  Short  Term:   Effects  which  occur  during  implementation 

and  until  long  term  effects  are  considered. 

b)  Long  Term:   Effects  expected  after  the  alternative  is 
fully  implemented,  and  fish  habitat  impacts  have  stabilized 
at  a  level  the  conditions  of  the  alternative  allow. 

Cumulative  Effects:  The  sum  total  of  effects  from  the  alternatives  combined 

with  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  actions. 

Use  of  the  Willow  Creek  road  would  not  adversely  affect  the  fisheries  resource 
under  any  alternative. 

i.   Direct  Effects 

There  would  be  no  direct  impacts  to  fish  or  fish  habitat  under  any  alternative. 

b.   EFFECTS  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

i.   Indirect  Effects 

Alternative  1  would  not  change  the  road  through  the  marshy  bog  along  the  South 
Fork  or  the  two  creek  fords  on  the  North  Fork.   A  little  fine  sediment  would 
continue  to  be  stirred  up  each  time  the  fords  were  crossed.   There  would  be  no 
change  in  the  number  of  fords,  and  therefore  no  net  increase  in  sediment,  no 
adverse  effects  to  water  quality  or  quantity,  and  no  adverse  impacts  to  the 
fisheries  resource. 

Alternative  2  would  leave  the  two  creek  fords  on  the  North  Fork  in  place.   A 
little  fine  sediment  would  still  be  stirred  up  each  time  the  fords  were 
crossed.   There  is  a  potential  for  short  term  effects  from  sediment  from  the 
road  construction  in  the  section  leading  into  the  South  Fork  of  Greenhorn 
Creek.   Timing  of  the  road  building  and  good  construction  practices  should 
reduce  the  model  predicted  sediment  input  to  a  very  small  amount,  if  any.   The 
long  term  effects  would  be  no  change  in  the  number  of  fords  and  no  sediment 
from  the  road.   There  would  be  no  net  increase  in  sediment,  no  adverse  affects 
to  water  quality  or  quantity  and  no  adverse  impacts  to  the  fisheries  resource. 

Alternative  3  would  eliminate  the  two  fords  on  the  North  Fork  and  be  best  for 
the  fisheries  resource.   The  location  and  design  of  the  proposed  road  sections 
in  the  Greenhorn  drainage,  the  use  of  environmentally  sensitive  road 
construction  methods,  recommended  mitigation  measures,  and  removing  two  fords 
would  cause  a  net  decrease  in  sediment  and  no  anticipated  adverse  affects  to 
water  quality  or  quantity. 

The  sediment  model  predicts  some  sediment  input,  which  varies  with  each  of  the 
alternatives.   The  overall  differences  in  the  amount  of  fine  sediment  between 
the  alternatives  is  so  slight,  the  effects  on  fish  and  macroinvertebrate 
populations  should  not  be  detrimental. 
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iii.   Cumulative  Effects 

The  whole  length  of  the  driveable  road  for  the  north  and  south  forks  of 
Greenhorn  creeks  to  their  confluence  and  out  to  the  Ruby  River  is  the 
cumulative  effects  area. 

The  criteria  to  be  looked  at  for  cumulative  effects  are:  1)  Will  there  be  a  net 
increase  in  sediment,  and  what  are  the  effects  on  water  quality  and  quantity? 
2)  What  would  be  the  effects  on  the  fish  populations  as  a  result  of  improved 
access?  3)  What  would  be  the  effects  on  the  cutthroat  from  brook  trout 
competition  as  a  result  of  sediment  changes? 

Will  there  be  a  net  increase  in  sediment,  and  what  are  the  effects  on  water 
quality  and  quantity? 

For  Alternatives  1  and  2,  considering  the  residual  effects  of  past  mining  on 
the  North  Fork,  the  present  livestock  grazing  on  the  South  Fork,  and  all  the 
fords  on  both  forks,  there  would  be  no  net  change  in  sediment,  and  no  change  in 
water  quality  and  quantity. 

For  Alternative  3  the  cumulative  conditions  are  the  same  with  the  exception 
that  two  fords  are  eliminated.   For  this  alternative,  there  would  be  a  slight 
net  decrease  in  sediment,  a  slight  improvement  in  water  quality  and  no  change 
in  water  quantity. 

For  all  alternatives,  the  effects  of  the  expected  amounts  of  fine  sediment  that 
would  be  produced  would  have  an  insignificant  impact  on  the  fish  and  aquatic 
organism  habitat  and  population  densities. 

What  would  be  the  effects  on  the  fish  populations  as  a  result  of  improved 
access? 

Fishing  for  trout,  both  brook  and  cutthroat,  is  legal  in  the  Greenhorn 
drainages.   The  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks  allows  a 
harvest  of  five  cutthroat  and  20  brook  trout  per  day.   They  encourage  anglers 
to  release  cutthroat  because  of  the  fish's  susceptibility  to  over  harvesting 
and  reduced  numbers  within  the  state  (Montana  Fishing  Regulations,  1994/1995). 
There  is  currently  no  statistically  valid  fishing  survey  data  for  the  Greenhorn 
creek  drainage.   With  a  potential  for  increased  utilization  of  the  area  due  to 
improved  road  sections  and  access,  increased  fishing  pressure  is  possible. 
With  current  population  numbers,  an  increase  in  pressure/harvest  should  not 
impact  overall  fish  population  dynamics. 

What  would  be  the  effects  on  the  cutthroat  from  brook  trout  competition  as  a 
result  of  sediment  changes? 

Cutthroat  trout  were  only  found  in  the  north  fork  drainage;  brook  trout  were 
found  in  both  forks.   Fish  habitat  seemed  to  be  in  good  condition  in  the  north 
fork  and  was  not  a  limiting  factor  for  the  cutthroat.   Competition  between  the 
non-native  brook  trout  and  the  native  cutthroat  for  food  and  habitat  seems  to 
have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  cutthroat.   Past  activities  probably 
increased  fine  sediment  to  levels  which  caused  reduced  cutthroat  embryo 
survival,  but  which  did  not  affect  brook  trout  to  the  same  degree.   The 
proposed  project  would  not  increase  fine  sediments  to  a  level  that  would 
change,  either  positively  or  negatively,  the  competitive  advantage  of  brook 
trout  over  cutthroat  trout. 
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I.   SENSITIVE  PLANTS 

A  Forest  Service  ecologist  surveyed  the  existing  roads  and  the  proposed  new 
road  locations.   A  small  population  of  Cirsium  subniveurn  was  found  along  the 
existing  road  in  the  bottom  of  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Creek.   Additional 
individuals  would  most   'kely  be  found  in  the  general  vicinity  of  this 
population.   This  population  would  not  be  harmed  through  activities  considered 
for  this  project.   No  other  Region  One  sensitive  plant  species  were  found  in 
the  survey.   In  addition,  no  species  listed  in  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage 
Program's  latest  "Plant  Species  of  Special  Concern"  were  found  in  the  project 
area. 


J.   PUBLIC  SAFETY 

1.  Affected  Environment 

a.  ANALYSIS  AREA 

The  analysis  area  consists  of  the  existing  roads  as  described  in  Alternative  1, 
the  No  Action  alternative. 

b.  EXISTING  CONDITION 

Road  segment  4  contains  several  hazards.   The  first  1/4  mile  mixes  recreational 
traffic  with  mine  traffic  on  a  steep,  narrow  road  with  poor  visibility.   The 
last  1/4  mile  runs  straight  down  a  20%  slope,  is  deeply  rutted,  and  is  only 
passable  to  four -wheel -drive  vehicles  when  dry. 

The  500-800  feet  of  road  segment  5  from  its  junction  with  the  North  Fork, 
crosses  a  wet,  boggy  area  impassable  when  wet. 

2.  Environmental  Consequences 

a.  ALTERNATIVE  1  -  No  Action 

Alternative  1  would  not  change  the  existing  hazards. 

b.  ALTERNATIVE  2  -  Proposed  Action 

Alternative  2  would  bypass  road  segment  4  and  its  inherent  hazards.   It  would 
eliminate  1/4  mile  of  mixed  traffic  and  1/4  mile  of  impassable  steep  slope.   It 
would  improve  the  hazards  associated  with  the  bog  in  road  segment  5. 

c.  ALTERNATIVE  3  -  Bowman  Bypass 

Alternative  3  would  also  bypass  road  segment  4  and  its  inherent  hazards.   It 
would  eliminate  1/4  mile  of  mixed  traffic  and  1/4  mile  of  impassable  steep 
slope.   Alternative  3  would  also  bypass  the  bog  in  road  segment  5,  eliminating 
this  hazardous  stretch. 

d.  EFFECTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

Cumulative  Effects:   The  Gravelly/Snowcrest  area  contains  many  hazardous, 
low-standard  roads.   Improvements  made  in  Willow  and  Greenhorn  Creeks,  when 
added  to  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  road  improvements,  would  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  human  environment. 
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e.   RECOMMENDED  MITIGATION 

Signs  should  be  erected  on  private  land  instructing  drivers  to  stay  on  the 
roadway . 


K.   ROADLESS 

1 .  Affected  Environment 

a.  ANALYSIS  AREA 

The  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek,  within  the  national  forest 
boundary,  lie  within  the  Sheep  Mountain  roadless  area,  1-021  (Forest  Plan, 
Appendix  C,  pages  C-285-298). 

b.  EXISTING  CONDITION 

The  area  appears  from  the  surrounding  lands  as  a  steep  timber -covered  range  of 
mountain,  then,  when  atop  the  mountain,  it  opens  up  into  a  gentle  grassland 
with  benches  and  slopes.   Low  quality  roads,  such  as  the  North  and  South  Fork 
Greenhorn  roads,  intrude  into  the  area,  used  by  public  and  private  managers. 

2.  Environmental  Consequences 

None  of  the  alternatives  propose  change  within  the  Sheep  Mountain  roadless 
area.   Use  of  the  area  should  remain  unchanged  from  present  use.   There  should 
be  no  affect  on  the  existing  natural  integrity  and  appearance,  opportunities 
for  solitude,  primitive  recreation  opportunities,  or  other  features  from  any  of 
the  actions  proposed  in  any  of  the  alternatives. 


L.   NOXIOUS  WEEDS 

Scattered  infestations  of  Spotted  knapweed  (Centaurea  maculosa) ,  Field  scabious 
(Knautia  arvensis) ,  Hound's  tongue  (Cynoglossum  officinale),  and  Black  henbane 
(Hyoscyamus  niger)  are  found  along  the  existing  road  right-of-way  and  are 
spreading  out  into  the  various  plant  communities.   This  is  the  biggest  threat 
to  this  entire  area.   Ground  disturbance  during  road  construction  increases  the 
potential  for  these  weed  species  to  spread.   An  aggressive,  coordinated  weed 
control  effort  should  be  developed  along  with  the  planning  for  this  road 
project . 

With  the  noxious  weed  concern  in  the  area,  any  cut  and  fill  slopes  created 
along  the  new  construction  would  need  to  be  revegetated.   Emphasize  the  use  of 
native  plant  species.   For  sections  of  the  old  road  that  would  be  abandoned, 
make  no  special  revegetation  efforts.   The  current  road  is  just  a  wheel  track 
and  these  sections  of  road  would  need  no  additional  rehabilitation  beyond 
placing  a  water  bar  or  two  on  the  steep  section  of  road  dropping  off  the  ridge 
to  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn. 
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APPENDIX  A 

RESPONSE  TO  PUBLIC  COMMENTS 
IN  REVIEW  OF  THE  WILLOW  CREEK  ACCESS  EA 


This  appendix  contains  public  comment  received  on  the  review  copy  of  the  Willow 
Creek  Access  Environmental  Assessment,  followed  by  Forest  Service  response. 
Comments  appear  first,  followed  by  the  highlighted  response.   Letter  were 
received  from  one  individual,  one  environmental  group,  and  the  State  of 
Montana . 


INDIVIDUAL 

1.  Also  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  road  improvement  on  warm 
springs  creek  road  from  the  Gravelly  Range  road  down  to  the  cow  camp  road 
expecially  below  the  pole  patch.   You  have  a  gravel  pile  at  Clover  Meadows 
that  can  be  used  to  build  up  an  8  inch  road  bed.   this  would  cut  annual 
grading  costs  on  that  road. 

Hopefully  the  Warm  Springs  creek  road  and  Cottonwood  creek  road  can  be 
graveled  and  in  the  near  future  so  that  the  million  dollar  Gravelly  road 
can  be  used  more  in  a  way  that  benifits  the  general  public. 

Your  information  is  out  of  the  scope  of  the  Willow  Creek  analysis.   A  copy  of 
your  letter  will  be  filed  for  use  when  and  If  the  roads  mentioned  are  analyzed 
for  improvement . 

ENVIRONMENTAL  GROUP 

2.  (T)he  discussion  of  watershed  effects  is  based  on  inadequate  information 
and  therefore  fails  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  informed 
decision-making  on  your  part.   In  particular,  the  EA  states  on  page  17  that 
no  "formal,  on- the -ground  watershed  inventory  has  been  done  at  this  time." 
Instead,  general  information  from  the  Beaverhead  Oil  and  Gas  watershed 
analysis  was  used  to  project  watershed  effects.   I  fail  to  see  why  a 
watershed  inventory  was  not  completed,  given  the  long  life  of  this  proposal 
and  the  local  public  interest  expressed  during  the  planning  process.   I 
would  like  to  see  a  field  watershed  analysis  included  in  the  final  NEPA 
documentation,  or  an  explanation  of  why  such  an  analysis  was  not  deemed 
necessary. 

A  formal  on-the-ground  watershed  inventory  usually  includes  a  Rosgen  channel 
inventory  to  determine  riparian  function.   The  channel  system  within  and  below 
the  project  area  is  generally  In  a  functioning  condition,  with  a  few 
exceptions.   This  is  based  on  a  "walk  through"  type  of  analysis.  Any  deviation 
from  tb ?  present  sediment  input  from  roads  is  expected  to  be  very  little,  with 
a  strong  likelihood  of  a  net  decrease  in  the  long  term  after  project 
implementacion.   Field  reconnaissance  of  the  existing  and  proposed  roads  was 
performed  to  help  determine  the  effects  of  the  project.   Given  the  problem 
areas  associated  with  the  existing  roads,  and  the  improvement  in  design  and 
location  of  the  proposed  action,  the  need  for  a  detailed  inventory  was  not 
warranted . 

(T)he  document  admits  that  no  water  quality  data  exists  for  the  Greenhorn 
drainage.  The  EA  acknowledges  that  westslope  cutthroat  trout  are  present 
in  this  drainage.   Since  the  cutthroat  is  an  Rl  sensitive  species  and  is  at 


risk  of  losing  population  viability  throughout  its  range,  I  feel  that  an 
analysis  of  existing  water  quality  conditions  is  highly  relevant  to  an 
adequate  decision  on  this  project.  The  analysis  area  is  currently  subjected 
to  cattle  grazing  pressure  and  mining  influences,  and  without  baseline 
water  quality  data  it  is  not  possible  to  know  whether  additional  sediment 
inflow  will  prove  detrimental  to  sensitive  fisheries.   This  is  particularly 
important  when  over  2.5  miles  of  road  will  be  built,  and  where  existing 
roads  are  located  "very  near  the  stream  channels". 

Baseline  water  quality  data  is  very  limited  throughout  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forest.   While  quantitative  analysis  of  the  constituency  of  the  water  column 
itself  may  prove  useful,  it  is  very  difficult  and  time  consuming  to  get 
statistical  results.   Furthermore,  the  relationship  between  water  quality  and 
viability  of  sensitive  species  is  not  always  a  clear  one.   In  other  words,  the 
condition  of  the  channel  itself  (hence  it  ability  to  transport  and  deliver 
suspended  sediment  to  its  f loodplain) ,  and  the  presence  of  competitive  species 
(eg.  Brook  Trout)  are  more  often  the  determining  factors  in  the  viability  of 
sensitive  species  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest. 

The  cutthroat  trout  found  in  the  north  fork  of  Greenhorn  Creek  were  determined 
to  be  92%  westslope  and  8%  rainbow  trout.   Forest  Service  Regional  Office 
guidance  and  that  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
recommend  that  cutthroat  populations  containing  between  90  and  94%  westslope 
cutthroat  genes  be  considered  a  recoverable  population.   Therefore,  because  the 
north  fork  of  Greenhorn  Creek  contains  a  recoverable  population  of  westslope 
cutthroat  trout,  the  following  recommended  guidelines  are: 

1 .  No  net  increase  in  sediment . 

2.  No  adverse  effects  to  water  quality  or  quantity. 

In  addition,  hollow  core  samples  of  spawning  gravel  were  taken  below  the 
confluence  of  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Greenhorn  Creek.   This  data  will 
help  in  estimating  the  survival  rates  of  trout  embryos  at  that  site  and  will 
help  in  describing  the  cumulative  effects  of  all  projects  within  that  area. 
The  core  sample  information  has  been  added  to  the  fisheries  section  of  the  EA. 

Another  issue  mentioned  but  not  elaborated  in  the  EA  pertains  to  road 
densities  in  the  project  area  and  in  its  vicinity.   Since  road  sensitive 
species  are  present  (elk),  and  additional  species  may  be  present  (grizzly, 
wolf)  it  would  be  appropriate  for  road  density  calculations  to  be  included 
in  the  NEPA  documentation  with  an  explanation  of  the  Forest  Plan  standards 
for  road  density.   These  figures  should  be  calculated  by  alternative. 

The  Forest  Plan  does  not  provide  standards  for  road  density.  The  project  does 
not  have  an  effect  on  road  densities  within  the  analysis  area.  Road  densities 
were  calculated  for  the  1993  Travel  Plan  update.  The  Habitat  Analysis  Unit 
(HAU  GS)  adjacent  to  the  project  area  located  on  national  forest  land  has  a 
road  density  of  0.62  mi/sq.mi  from  5/15  -  10/15,  0.11  mi/sq.mi  from  10/15  - 
12/1  and  0.00  from  12/1  -  5/15.  Changes  in  road  density  are  due  to  various 
travel  restrictions  within  the  area  for  spring  breakup  and  winter  range. 

State  lands  within  the  project  area  would  have  a  road  density  of  approximately 
0.68  mi/sq.mi  yearlong  and  BLM  is  0.00  mi/sq.mi  12/1  -  5/15  and  unlimited  5/15 
-  12/1  as  off  route  travel  is  allowed. 

These  road  densities  are  well  within  limits  for  elk,  grizzly  bears,  wolves, 
etc.  (see  Willow  Creek  Access  BE,  Montana  Elk/Logging  Study). 


As  Chapter  IV  states  "Because  access  into  the  area  has  been  established  for  a 
long  time,  wildlife  have  changed  their  behaviors  to  exist  with  the  existing 
road  and  use  that  it  receives.   The  reconstruction,  relocation  occurs  within 
the  same  areas/habitats  as  the  existing  road  and  does  not  increase  access  into 
the  area,  therefore  it  should  have  little  impact  to  wildlife  species  within  the 
analysis  area."   This  Is  also  the  reason  road  densities  were  not  elaborated  on 
as  they  were  not  affected  by  the  project  and  provide  little  information  on 
effects  to  wildlife  within  the  analysis  area. 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

The  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  expressed  support  for 
providing  access  to  public  lands  and  for  Alternative  3.   "We  also  support 
the  mitigative  measure  of  closing  the  road  from  December  2  to  May  15  to 
avoid  disturbance  of  wintering  big  game  in  the  area." 

The  BLM  and  Forest  Service  will  continue  this  seasonal  closure  on  segments  of 
the  affected  roads  crossing  their  lands.   This  closure  was  recommended  to  the 
Department  of  State  Lands  to  be  applied  to  affected  road  segments  crossing 
their  land. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management: 

Review  of  the  EA  by  the  BLM  generated  many  changes  in  the  document.   BLM  and 
Forest  Service  specialists  worked  together  to  improve  the  fisheries,  hydrology, 
and  wildlife  portions  primarily.   One  concern  was  that  the  Forest  Service 
underestimated  the  increase  in  traffic  new  construction  would  generate.   We 
agreed  to  term  it  a  "slight  increase."   In  addition,  the  document  was  modified 
to  better  address  public  lands  other  than  the  Forest  Service.   BLM  management 
direction  was  included,  and  consistency  with  this  direction  was  evaluated. 
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APPENDIX  B 

BEST  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 
Willow  Creek  Access  EA 


This  appendix  contains  a  listing  of  best  management  practices  to  be 
applied  to  the  Willow  Creek  Access  road  construction  and 
reconstruction  activities.   The  information  comes  from  the  Forest 
Service  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Practices  Handbook  (FSH 
2509.22).   The  sections  entitled,  "Explanation",  "Implementation", 
and  "References"  for  these  practices  can  be  found  in  the  handbook 
and  also  in  the  project  file. 

Following  the  list  of  practices  is  a  monitoring  plan  for  the 
project. 

15  -  ROADS  AND  TRAILS .   Transportation  systems  are  developed  to 
serve  the  transportation  needs  of  National  Forest  System  lands  and 
resource  management  programs.   Transportation  planning  is  a  complex 
process  that  assures  that  roads  and  trails  are  planned,  located, 
designed,  constructed,  and  maintained  to  meet  these  longterm  Forest 
management  needs  and  objectives.   General  objectives  are  developed 
by  legislation,  policy,  and  directives  and  addressed  in  Forest 
Plans.   Specific  objectives  are  developed  by  an  interdisciplinary 
team  during  the  NEPA  process  in  project  planning. 

Transportation  planning  is  normally  conducted  on  a  Forest  or 
area-wide  basis  with  the  objective  of  locating  roads  for  individual 
timber  sale  areas  and  long  range  transportation  needs.   Alternative 
road  corridors  are  mapped  or  flagged  on  the  ground  after 
consideration  of  management  objectives  and  resource  information. 
The  interdisciplinary  team  reviews  these  corridors  and  makes 
recommendations  for  road  design  criteria,  modifications  of  the 
corridor  location,  use  of  existing  roads,  and  upgrading  inadequate 
roads . 

The  environmental  effects,  economic  analysis,  and  recommendations 
from  the  interdisciplinary  team  are  considered  prior  to  selecting  a 
preferred  alternative  by  the  Line  Officer.   The  appropriate  NEPA 
document  resulting  from  the  environmental  analysis  establishes 
design  criteria  which  is  used  to  develop  design  standards,  erosion 
control  measures,  and  the  road  operation  and  mr  ntenance  standards. 
Additional  interdisciplinary  team  input  may  be  required  in  the 
design  phase  to  ensure  meeting  the  management  objectives. 

During  road  construction,  the  Contract  Officer  and/or  Engineering 
Representative  shall  be  assigned  to  the  project.   These  personnel 
assure  that  the  project  is  constructed  accoraing  to  contract 
specifications  and  drawings.   Interdisciplinary  team  members  may  be 
requested  to  review  proposed  design  modifications  during 
construction. 


Subsequent  to  and  upon  road  completion,  periodic  reviews  of  selected 
projects  are  made  by  interdisciplinary  team  members  to  evaluate  the 
construction  performance,  the  effectiveness  of  specific  design 
features  or  treatments  to  control  erosion,  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  level  of  maintenance.   These  reviews  provide  a  feedback 
mechanism  to  improve  future  road  construction  and  maintenance  by 
modifying  design  or  erosion  control  practices. 

PRACTICE:   15.01  -  General  Guidelines  for  Transportation  Planning. 

OBJECTIVE:   To  introduce  soil  and  water  resource  considerations 
into  Transportation  Planning. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.02  -  General  Guidelines  for  the  Location  and  Design  of 
Roads  and  Trails. 

OBJECTIVE:   To  locate  and  design  roads  and  trails  with  minimal 
soil  and  water  resource  impact  while  considering  all  design 
criteria. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.03  -  Road  and  Trail  Erosion  Control  Plan 

OBJECTIVE:   To  prevent,  limit,  and  mitigate  erosion, 
sedimentation,  and  resulting  water  quality  degradation  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  construction  and  maintenance  activities 
through  effective  contract  administration  during  construction 
and  timely  implementation  of  erosion  control  practices. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.04  -  Timing  of  Construction  Activities 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  erosion  by  conducting  operations  during 
minimal  runoff  periods. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.05  -  Slope  Stabilization  and  Prevention  of  Mass 
Failures 

OBJECTIVE:   To  reduce  sedimentation  by  minimizing  the  chances 
for  road-related  mass  failures,  including  landslides  and 
embankment  slumps. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate  -  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.06  -  Mitigation  of  Surface  Erosion  and  Stabilization 
of  Slopes. 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  soil  erosion  from  road  cutslopes , 
fillslopes,  and  travelway. 


EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.07  -  Control  of  Permanent  Road  Drainage 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  the  erosive  effects  of  concentrated 
water  and  the  degradation  of  water  quality  by  proper  design  and 
construction  of  road  drainage  systems  and  drainage  control 
structures . 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15 .09  -  Timely  Erosion  Control  Measures  on  Incomplete 
Roads  and  Streamcrossing  Projects 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  erosion  of  and  sedimentation  from 
disturbed  ground  on  incomplete  projects. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.10  -  Control  of  Road  Construction  Excavation  and 
Sidecast  Material 

OBJECTIVE:   To  reduce  sedimentation  from  unconsolidated 
excavated  and  sidecast  material  caused  by  road  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  maintenance. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.11  -  Servicing  and  Refueling  of  Equipment 

OBJECTIVE:  To  prevent  contamination  of  waters  from  accidental 
spills  of  fuels,  lubricants,  bitumens,  raw  sewage,  wash  water, 
and  other  harmful  materials. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate  -  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.12  -  Control  of  Construction  in  Riparian  Areas 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  the  adverse  effects  on  Riparian  Areas 
from  roads  and  trails. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate  -  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.13  -  Controlling  In- Channel  Excavation 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  stream  channel  disturbances  and  related 
sediment  production. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15 . 14  -  Diversion  of  Flows  Around  Construction  Sites 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  downstream  sedimentation  by  insuring 
that  all  stream  diversions  are  carefully  planned. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate  -  High. 


PRACTICE:   15.16  -  Bridge  and  Culvert  Installation  (Disposition  of 
Surplus  Material  and  Protection  of  Fisheries) 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  sedimentation  and  turbidity  resulting 
from  excavation  for  in-channel  structures. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate  -  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.17  -  Regulation  of  Borrow  Pits,  Gravel  Sources  and 
Quarries 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  sediment  production  from  borrow  pits, 
gravel  sources,  and  quarries,  and  limit  channel  disturbance  in 
those  gravel  sources  suitable  for  development  in  f loodplains . 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Low  -  Moderate. 

PRACTICE:   15.18  -  Disposal  of  Right-of-way  and  Roadside  Debris 

OBJECTIVE:   To  insure  that  debris  generated  during  road 
construction  is  kept  out  of  streams  and  to  prevent  slash  and 
debris  from  subsequently  obstructing  channels. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate. 

PRACTICE:   15.19  -  Streambank  Protection 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  sediment  production  from  strearabanks 
and  structural  abutments  in  natural  waterways . 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate  -  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.20  -  Water  Source  Development  Consistent  With  Water 
Quality  Protection 

OBJECTIVE:   To  supply  water  for  road  construction  and 
maintenance  and  fire  piotection  while  maintaining  water 
quality. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Low  -  Moderate. 

PRACTICE:   15.21  -  Maintenance  of  Roads 

OBJECTIVE:   To  maintain  all  roads  in  a  manner  which  provides 
for  soil  and  water  resource  protection  by  minimizing  rutting, 
failures,  sidecasting,  and  blockage  of  drainage  facilities. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.22  -  Road  Surface  Treatment  to  Prevent  Loss  of 
Materials 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  the  erosion  of  road  surface  materials 
and  consequently  reduce  the  likelihood  of  sediment  production. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  High. 


PRACTICE:   15.23  -  Traffic  Control  During  Wet  Periods 

OBJECTIVE:   To  reduce  the  potential  for  road  surface 
disturbance  during  wet  weather  and  to  reduce  sedimentation 
probability. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate  -  High. 

PRACTICE:   15.26  -  Surface  Erosion  Control  at  Facility  Sites 

OBJECTIVE:   To  minimize  the  amount  of  erosion  and  sedimentation 
at  developed  sites. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Moderate. 

HYDROLOGY  MONITORING 


District: 
Project  Name: 
Site  Location: 
Monitoring  Objective: 

Monitoring  Type: 
Priority: 
Parameters : 
Methodology: 
Frequency: 

Data  Storage: 
Projected  Costs: 
Personnel  Needed: 
Responsible  Individual 

Remarks : 


Sheridan/Madison 

Willow  Creek  Access 

North  and  South  Greenhorn  Creeks 

Determine  whether  BMPs  to  protect  water 

quality  were  properly  implemented. 

Implementation 

High 

BMPs  as  stated  in  the  Contract 

Site  inspection  and  evaluation 

Periodically  throughout  the  construction 

phase,  at  least  once  a  week 

Project  File 

$300  for  entire  project 

One  GS-9  Specialist 

District  Geologist 

Initial  guidance  for  evaluating  proper  BMP 
implementation  can  be  provided  by  a  Forest 
Hydrologist . 
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Madison  Ranger  District 
5  Forest  Service  Road 
Ennis,  MT  59729 
(406)682-4253 


Sheridan  Work  Center 
P.O.  Box  428 
Sheridan,  MT  59749 
(406)842-5432 


REPLY  TO:     2670 


Date:     December  5,  1 994 


SUBJECT:     Biological  Evaluation  -  Willow  Creek  Access 

TO:     District  Files 

BIOLOGICAL  EVALUATION  OF 
THREATENED,  ENDANGERED,  AND  SENSITIVE  SPECIES 

FOR  THE 
WILLOW  CREEK  ACCESS 

I.  SITUATION  DESCRIPTION 

The  purpose  of  this  Biological  Evaluation  is  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  proposed  Willow  Creek  Access 
on  Threatened,  Endangered  or  Sensitive  (T,  E  &  S)  Species  that  may  occur  within  the  Gravelly  Mountains. 
This  area  is  located  on  the  Madison  Ranger  District,  Beaverhead  National  Forest  (all  or  portions  of  T7-1 5S, 
R2E-5W)  and  is  situated  approximately  17  air  miles  south  of  Alder,  Southwestern  Montana.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  evaluation,  the  effects  are  considered  for  the  T,  E  &  S  Species  found  within  the  entire  area 
listed  above.  The  project  location  includes  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  State  Lands  and  private 
sections  of  T8S,  R4W  S.24-26  &  36  and  T9S,  R4W,  S.1. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

Public  access  up  Greenhorn  Creek  came  into  question  in  1989  when  the  owner  of  the  Snowcrest  Ranch 
closed  the  road  through  his  property.  Negotiations  resulted  in  a  Statement  of  Intent,  signed  September 
13,  1990,  by  the  BLM,  Montana  Department  of  State  Lands,  Snowcrest  Ranch,  Southern  Talc  Company, 
Ruby  Valley  Sportsmen,  Public  Lands  Access  Association,  inc.  and  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest.  The 
statement  documents  each  signator's  role  in  gaining  access  to  the  National  Forest  via  the  Willow  Creek 
Road. 

The  project  was  stalled  while  the  Snowcrest  Ranch  changed  owners.  A  letter  from  Turner  Enterprises,  Inc. 
was  received  September  29,  1 993,  stating  that  as  successors-in-interest  to  the  Snowcrest  Ranch,  they 
agree  to  abide  by  the  Statement  of  Intent.  The  mine  also  changed  owners  and  the  new  company's 
representative  verbally  agreed  to  abide  by  the  Statement  of  Intent. 

III.  SPECIES  OF  CONCERN 

In  a  letter  to  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest,  Forest  Supervisor  on  December  28,  1993,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  identified  four  species  that  should  be  considered  in  the  Biological  Evaluation. 
These  are:  the  threatened  grizzly  bear;  and  the  endangered  gray  wolf,  bald  eagle,  and  peregrine  falcon. 
The  USFWS  indicated  the  expected  occurrence  of  the  grizzly  is  a  resident  and  transient;  gray  wolf  is 
transient;  bald  eagle  is  a  resident,  spring  and  fall  migrant  and  a  nester;  and  peregrine  falcon  is  a  spring 
and  fall  migrant  and  nester.  Sensitive  species  are  those  recognized  on  the  Region  1  updated  Sensitive 
Species  List  dated  June  10,  1994. 

No  threatened,  endangered  or  proposed-for-listing  fish  or  plant  species  occur  within  the  analysis  area.  Two 
sensitive  fish  species  may  occur  within  the  analysis  area  (see  Sensitive  Fish  Report,  Dave  Browning). 
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Seventeen  Plant  Species  of  Special  Concern,  as  tracked  by  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  (Heidel, 
1994),  are  known  to  occur  within  the  Gravelly /Snowcrest  Mountains.  In  review  of  records  from  the  Montana 
Natural  Heritage  Program  database  and  occurrence  of  suitable  habitat  within  the  analysis  area,  thirteen 
other  species  may  occur  in  the  area.  None  of  these  species  are  known  within  the  project  site.  Of  these  thirty 
species,  five  have  the  potential  to  grow  in  the  habitats  found  along  the  project  route. 

Gray  Wolf,  Canis  lupus  irremotus  (Endangered  Species)  -  The  Gravelly  area  falls  outside  of  the  three 
recovery  areas  identified  in  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Wolf  Recovery  Plan,  as  does  the  entire  Beaver- 
head National  Forest  (USDI  1988).  However,  there  have  been  sporadic  sightings  of  wolves,  tracks,  scats, 
and  reported  howls  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest,  particularly  along  the  Continental  Divide.  Thus,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  stated  that  the  Beaverhead's  contribution  and  significance  to  wolf 
recovery  should  not  be  discounted  (USD!  1985).  In  their  Biological  Opinion  of  the  Beaverhead  Forest  Plan, 
the  FWS  further  stated  "The  Continental  Divide,  including  the  Beaverhead  and  Salmon  National  Forests, 
may  serve  as  an  important  corridor  connecting  the  identified  wolf  recovery  areas  in  Idaho  and  the 
Yellowstone  Ecosystems,  and  may  be  a  source  of  recruitment  for  these  areas"  (USDI  1985). 

Such  corridors  may  or  may  not  be  currently  occupied  by  transient  or  resident  wofves.  Wolf  management 
in  these  areas  would  not  be  geared  toward  establishing  minimum  viable  population  levels  because  of  the 
potential  for  conflicts  with  other  land  uses.  However,  these  areas  are  particularly  important  in  association 
with  recovery  areas  where  natural  recruitment  is  relied  upon  to  meet  recovery  objectives.  Management 
activities  in  suspected  wolf  corridors  or  suspected  use  areas  should  be  aimed  at:  reducing  activities  or 
situations  which  would  increase  human/wolf  encounters  to  prevent  human  caused  mortality;  and  adhering 
to  existing  big  game  management  guidelines  to  maintain  prey  species  (USFWS  1989). 

Gray  wolf  sightings  have  been  spread  over  the  Madison  Ranger  District.  A  total  of  37  sightings/reports  in 
the  past  thirty  years  has  occurred  in  or  within  six  miles  of  the  Gravelly  area.  Although  none  of  the  sightings 
have  been  verified,  reports  have  come  from  wildlife  biologists  working  for  the  State,  Forest  Service.  BLM, 
and  Animal  Damage  Control.  Very  few  of  the  reports  were  of  more  than  one  animal.  This  suggests  there 
is  no  pack  activity  in  the  area.  However,  wolves  must  be  considered  as  potentially  being  within  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  entire  district. 

Historicalry,  wolves  utilized  a  broad  spectrum  of  habitats.  In  general,  occupied  habitats  had  an  abundance 
of  natural  prey,  and  more  recently,  minimal  conflict  with  human  interests/uses.  Key  habitat  components 
for  wofves  are  those  components,  both  physical  and  biological,  that  are  considered  essential  to  the 
conservation  of  the  species.  The  key  components  of  wolf  habitat  are  fairly  simple:  1 )  a  sufficient,  year-round 
prey  base  of  ungulates  (big  game)  and  alternate  prey,  2)  suitable  and  somewhat  secluded  denning  and 
rendezvous  sites  and  3)  sufficient  space  with  minimal  exposure  to  humans. 

Wolves  may  dig  out  and/or  visit  whelping  dens  weeks  before  the  birth  of  pups.  In  the  Northern  Rockies, 
wolf  pups  are  born  any  time  from  late  March  to  late  April,  or  possibly  early  May.  Some  particular  dens  or 
denning  areas  may  receive  traditional  use  by  a  wolf  pack  over  time.  Most  wolves  appear  particularly 
sensitive  to  human  activity  near  den  sites  during  the  denning  period  (March  1  -  May  1 5)  and  may  abandon 
them  if  disturbed. 

Woff  rendezvous  sites  are  specific  resting  and  gathering  areas  occupied  by  wolf  packs  during  summer  and 
early  fall  after  the  whelping  den  has  been  abandoned.  They  are  characterized  by  matted  vegetation  in  a 
relatively  small  and  secluded  meadow,  a  system  of  well-used  trails  through  the  adjacent  forest  and  within 
the  meadow,  and  resting  beds  adjacent  to  trees.  A  wolf  pack  will  usually  move  from  the  whelping  den  (or 
occasionally  a  second  den)  to  the  first  rendezvous  site  when  the  pups  are  6  to  10  weeks  of  age  (late  May 
-  early  July).  The  first  rendezvous  site  is  often  within  1  to  6  miles  of  the  whelping  den.  A  succession  of 
rendezvous  sites  are  used  by  the  pack  until  the  pups  are  mature  enough  to  travel  with  the  adults 
(September  -  early  October).  Rendezvous  sites,  especially  the  first  one,  may  receive  traditional  use  by  wolf 
packs.  It  is  also  the  initial  rendezvous  site  at  which  wolves  appear  most  sensitive  to  prolonged  or  substan- 
tial human  disturbances. 
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If  the  term  "cover"  is  defined  as  areas  secure  from  human  disturbance  and  with  vegetation  that  hides  an 
animal,  then  wolves  do  need  cover,  per  se,  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Den  and  rendezvous  sites  are  often 
characterized  by  having  forested  cover  nearby  and  being  distant  from  activity.  The  wolf's  need  for  cover 
is  also  related  indirectly  to  the  requirements  of  its  principal  prey  in  a  particular  area. 

Wolves  prey  selectively  upon  newborn  and  young  of  moose,  bison,  eik,  and  deer  in  calving/fawning  areas 
during  May  and  June.  Although  the  actual  locations  of  such  areas  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  depending 
on  weather  and  snow  conditions,  many  receive  traditional  use  by  ungulates. 

Wolves  commonly  prey  on  beaver  during  ice-free  times  (spring/fall).  Beaver  may  serve  as  an  important 
afternate  prey  source  during  summer,  in  part  buffering  or  reducing  wolf  predation  on  young  ungulates.  In 
some  wolf-prey  systems,  survivorship  of  wolf  pups  may  be  linked  to  beaver  abundance. 

On  a  biomass  basis,  ungulates  comprise  the  bulk  (more  than  90  percent)  of  wolves'  diets  during  summer 
and  fall  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mule  and  white-tailed  deer,  elk  and  moose  are  the  principal  prey  species. 

During  winter,  wolves  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  prey  almost  exclusively  upon  deer,  elk,  and  moose.  Winter 
range  is  often  the  limiting  factor  for  ungulate  populations.  Thus,  maintaining  productivity  of  winter  ranges 
and  ungulate  numbers  is  important. 

As  social  carnivores  at  the  top  of  the  ecological  pyramid,  wolves  need  comparatively  large  spaces  in  which 
to  find  sufficient  vulnerable  ungulates  and  alternative  prey  for  food  (USFWS  1987). 

Grizzly  Bear,  Ursus  arctos  horribilis  (Threatened  Species)  -  None  of  the  Gravelly  area  is  within  any  Grizzly 
Bear  Recovery  area.  The  nearest  recovery  areas  are  in  the  Madison  Mountain  Range  and  in  Idaho  on  the 
Targhee  National  Forest.  The  Gravelly  area  has  had  griz2ly  bear  sightings  nearly  every  year.  As  of  October, 
994,  there  have  been  33  confirmed  grizzly  bear  reports  within  the  Gravelly  Mountains.  Based  on  the 
number  of  sightings,  there  may  be  a  remnant  population  within  or  at  least  dispersing  individuals  using 
these  mountain  ranges. 

There  has  been  one  grizzly  bear  mortality  on  the  district  in  recent  years.  Grizzly  bear  #121  was  trapped 
on  July  28,  1986,  (his  third  trapping  in  two  years)  near  Black  Butte  on  the  Madison  Ranger  District  of  the 
Beaverhead  National  Forest.  (This  location  is  on  the  boundary  between  the  Ruby  and  Gravelly  Mountains.) 
The  bear,  a  six  year  old  boar,  had  reportedly  been  killing  sheep  prior  to  each  of  his  three  trappings.  After 
the  third  trapping,  he  was  transported  to  Bozeman  where  he  was  to  be  moved  to  the  Flathead  National 
Forest  for  release  the  following  day.  While  examining  the  bear  in  Bozeman,  state  officials  determined  the 
bear  had  badly  damaged  teeth.  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  feared  the  bear  might  be  a  threat  to  humans 
and,  therefore  killed  him. 

The  broad  historic  distribution  of  grizzly  bears  suggests  adaptive  flexibility  in  food  habits  of  different 
populations.  Although  the  digestive  system  of  bears  is  essentially  that  of  a  carnivore,  bears  are  successful 
omnivores  and  in  some  areas  may  be  almost  entirely  herbivorous.  Bears  feed  on  animal  matter  or 
vegetable  matter  that  is  highly  digestible  and  high  in  starch,  sugars,  protein.and  stored  fat.  Grizzly  bears 
must  avail  themselves  of  food  rich  in  protein  or  carbohydrates  in  excess  of  maintenance  requirements  in 
order  to  survive  denning  and  post-denning  periods.  Herbaceous  plants  are  eaten  as  they  emerge,  when 
crude  protein  levels  are  highest.  These  levels  decline  rapidly  as  the  plants  mature. 

Grizzly  bears  are  opportunistic  feeders  and  will  prey  or  scavenge  on  almost  any  available  food  including 
ground  squirrels,  ungulates,  carrion,  and  garbage.  In  areas  where  animal  matter  is  less  available,  root 
bulbs,  tubers,  fungi,  and  tree  cambium  may  be  important  in  meeting  protein  requirements.  High  quality 
foods  such  as  berries,  nuts,  and  fish  are  important  in  some  areas  for  food  sources. 

The  search  for  food  is  a  prime  influence  on  movements.  Upon  emergence  from  the  den,  they  seek  the  lower 
elevations,  drainage  bottoms,  avalanche  chutes,  and  ungulate  winter  ranges  where  their  food  require- 
ments can  be  met.  Throughout  late  spring  and  early  summer  they  follow  plant  phenology  back  to  higher 
elevations.  In  late  summer  and  fall,  there  is  a  transition  to  fruit  and  nut  sources,  as  well  as  herbaceous 
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materials.  This  is  a  generalized  pattern,  however,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  bears  are  individuals 
trying  to  survive  and  will  go  where  they  can  best  meet  their  (ood  requirements. 

Timber  cover  is  found  to  be  very  important  to  grizzly  bears  tor  use  as  day  beds.  Most  day  beds  are  found 
to  be  less  than  a  yard  or  two  from  a  tree.  Whether  grizzly  bears  use  timber  (cover)  because  of  an  innate      4 
preference,  or  in  avoidance  of  contact  with  humans,  is  unknown. 

Digging  of  dens  is  probably  instinctive.  It  starts  as  early  as  September  or  may  take  place  just  prior  to  entry 
in  late  November.  Dens  are  usually  dug  on  steep  slopes  where  wind  and  topography  cause  an  accumula- 
tion of  deep  snow,  and  where  snow  is  unlikely  to  melt  during  warm  periods.  Elevations  of  dens  vary 
geographically,  but  generally  they  are  found  at  higher  elevations  well  away  from  any  development  or 
activity  by  humans.  Bears  exhibit  no  overt  defense  of  their  dens  and  several  have  been  reported  to 
abandon  them  because  of  human  disturbance.  Finding  appropriate  denning  sites  appears  to  oe  a  factor 
favoring  the  survival  of  the  species. 

Management  programs  can  affect  grizzly  bears  by  1)  vegetative  manipulation  (e.g.  tree  removal,  riparian 
management,  prescribed  burning);  2)  displacement  during  the  activity  period  and  3)  changes  in  human/ 
grizzly  bear  confrontation  potential  or  perturbation  factors  as  a  result  of  road  building  and  management, 
such  as  new  roads  into  formerly  unroaded  areas  which  may  cause  bears  to  abandon  the  area  (USFWS 
1990). 

Bafd  Eagle,  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  (Endangered  Species)  -  The  bald  eagle  is  a  resident  in  the  Gravelly 
Mountains,  nesting  along  the  east  side  near  the  Madison  River,  the  Chain  of  Lakes  area  and  at  Fish  Creek 
Lake.  The  bird  also  nests  in  the  Centennial  Valley  at  Lima  Reservoir  and  at  Red  Rocks  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
in  the  Ruby  Valley  near  the  Ruby  Reservoir.  Incidental  use  of  the  Gravelly  area  during  the  summer  has  been 
observed.  In  the  winter,  bald  eagles  are  occasionally  seen,  for  the  most  part  along  the  Ruby  and  Madison 
River  bottoms. 

Food  habits  of  eagles  reflect  the  seasonal  availability  and  abundance  of  major  vertebrate  classes  of  prey. 
Ungulate  carrion  is  an  important  winter  food  and  is  readily  available  on  ungulate  winter  ranges.  Winter       m 
mortality,  predation  and  hunting  provide  ample  ungulate  carcasses  and  remains  between  November  and 
May,  and  feeding  bald  eagles  are  most  often  seen  in  association  with  ungulate  carrion  in  winter. 

During  the  breeding  season,  mammalian  food  assumes  tertiary  importance,  as  fish  and  aquatic  birds 
become  available.  Aquatic  birds  comprise  the  majority  of  food  taken  by  bald  eagles.  However,  early  in  the 
breeding  season,  eagles  utilize  cutthroat  trout,  corresponding  with  peak  spawning  activity  in  shallow 
streams.  They  then  shift  to  waterfowl  during  late  nesting  and  post-fledging  periods.  Waterfowl  become 
more  available  at  this  time,  when  they  are  flightless  during  the  post-nuptial  molt. 

Bald  eagles  build  large,  bulky  nests  that  require  supporting  structures  of  appropriate  size  and  strength. 
Trees  are  probably  selected  with  these  characteristics  regardless  of  tree  species.  Bald  eagles  usually 
select  living  trees,  as  large  or  larger  than  nearby  trees.  Most  trees  have  a  spreading  canopy  which  provides 
protective  overhead  cover  and  a  crotch  or  strong  branches  for  nest  support.  Douglas-fir  is  most  commonly 
(87%)  used  for  nesting  in  the  Continental  Unit  (management  zone  closest  to  the  West  Fork  Area). 

Prominent  trees  and  snags  with  exposed  lateral  limbs  are  used  for  perching  and  appear  to  be  an  important 
component  of  the  nesting  territories.  Perch  trees  are  used  for  loafing,  hunting,  and  as  access  points  to  and 
from  the  nest  (WGFD  1983). 

Peregrine  Falcon,  Falco  peregrinus  (Endangered  Species)  -  Peregrine  falcons  nest  in  the  Centennial 
Valley  and  near  Hidden  Lake  in  the  Gravelly  Range.  The  basic  habitat  requirement  of  peregrine  falcons, 
namely  large  cliffs  with  ledges  or  potholes  for  nesting,  is  lacking  within  most  of  the  area.  Black  Butte  and 
cliffs  along  the  West  Fork  Madison  have  the  greatest  potential,  although  field  surveys  in  1989-1994  failed 
to  locate  any  falcons  nesting. 
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Peregrine  falcons  inhabit  open  country  from  tundra  and  seacoasts,  to  high  mountains  and  more  open 
forested  regions,  preferably  where  there  are  rocky  cliffs  with  ledges  overlooking  rivers,  lakes,  or  other 
water,  and  an  abundance  of  birds. 

These  falcons  prefer  to  nest  in  a  shallow  depression  scraped  in  gravel  and  debris  on  a  high  cliff  ledge, 
pothole,  or  small  cave  that  provides  sanctuary  from  disturbance.  Bluffs,  slopes,  pinnacles,  and  cutbanks 
are  also  used  as  nest  sites  in  the  far  north.  Other  nest  sites  include  old  stick  nests  of  ravens  and  hawks, 
ledges  of  tall  buildings,  and  historically,  holes  and  stubs  of  large  trees.  Falcons  tend  to  return  to  the  same 
nesting  cliff. 

Falcons  pursue  prey,  primarily  birds,  after  sighting  them  from  perches,  or  while  soaring.  Small  to  medium- 
sized  birds  are  usually  captured  in  flight;  birds  too  large  to  be  carried  are  knocked  to  the  ground. 
Peregrines  will  feed  on  a  variety  of  birds;  occasionally  taking  mammals,  some  insects,  and  fish  (USDA 
1991a). 

Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Plecotus  townsendii  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  suspected  to  occur 
on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest.  Little  is  known  about  this  species,  except  that  it  may  reside  in  natural 
caves,  abandoned  buildings,  or  in  mine  tunnels  that  may  occur  in  the  Gravelly  area.  This  species  has 
communal  roosts,  often  in  caves  or  mine  shafts  where  a  group  of  bats  could  roost  together  from  the  open 
ceiling,  not  in  cracks  or  crevices  like  other  bat  species.  None  of  the  bats  which  have  been  seen  while 
exploring  caves  or  mines  exhibited  this  behavior  of  roosting  from  the  ceiling.  Consequently,  the  bats  which 
have  been  seen  are  believed  to  be  a  different  species.  Red  Rock  Refuge  personnel  do  not  have  any 
records  of  this  bat  species  being  within  the  refuge. 

The  Beaverhead  National  Forest  is  within  the  range  of  the  western  big-eared  bat,  but  the  suitability  of 
habitat  on  the  forest  is  largely  unknown.  With  the  exception  of  ponderosa  pine  and  juniper  (which  are  not 
available  within  the  West  Fork  Area),  the  Townsend's  big-eared  bat  does  not  appear  to  utilize  forested  plant 
communities.  However,  big-eared  bats  have  been  found  in  a  wide  variety  of  habitats  from  juniper/pine  to 
high  elevation  mixed-coniferous  forests.  Open  Douglas-fir  stands  may  provide  suitable  habitat  structure 
on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  (personal  communication,  D.  Genter,  Montana  Natural  Heritage). 

Lynx,  Felis  lynx  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  known  to  occur  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest. 
This  is  the  only  member  of  the  cat  family  in  North  America  adapted  to  cold  winters  and  deep  snows.  They 
are  most  common  in  the  boreal  forests  of  Canada  and  Alaska,  but  also  inhabit  lodgepole  pine  and 
spruce/sub-alpine  fir  forests  in  the  northern  and  central  Rockies  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  As  solitary,  wide-ranging  predators,  lynx  maintain  low  population  densities  and  are  vulnerable 
to  cyclic  shifts  in  prey  density,  to  habitat  alteration  by  fire  and  logging,  and  to  over-trapping. 

Lynx  require  a  mosaic  of  forest  habitat  conditions  in  order  to  hunt,  travel,  and  rear  young  successfully 
(Koehler  and  Brittell,  1990).  Lynx  need  mature  forest  for  denning,  but  early  successional  forest  is  required 
for  hunting  (Koehler  and  Brrttell,  1990).  In  Washington,  denning  sites  were  typified  as  lodgepole  pine, 
spruce,  and  sub-alpine  fir  forests  greater  than  200  years  old,  with  northerly  aspects,  mesic  habitat 
associations  and  abundant  coarse  woody  debris.  Stands  as  small  as  1  -5  acres  may  be  suitable  as  den 
sites,  but  these  patches  must  be  interconnected  by  forested  cover  (Koehler  and  Brittell,  1990). 

In  general,  habitats  that  favor  snowshoe  hares  will  provide  optimal  lynx  foraging  habitat.  Lynx  depend 
heavily  on  snowshoe  hares  as  their  primary  prey  and  their  population  densities  are  usually  tied  to 
snowshoe  hare  abundance.  Snowshoe  hares  are  most  abundant  in  early-successional  (seedling,  pole- 
sapling,  young  40-79  years)  forests  (USDA  1979). 

Even  though  lynx  are  active  primarily  at  night,  they  tend  to  avoid  large  openings  that  lack  cover.  They 
seldom  cross  new  clearcuts,  burns,  or  natural  parks  wider  than  300  feet.  However,  they  readily  use 
clearings  that  have  regenerated  to  advanced  seedling  or  sapling  stage  both  for  travel  and  hunting  (Koehler 
and  Brittell,  1990). 
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Fisher,  Martes  pennati  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  suspected  to  occur  on  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest.  This  wide-ranging,  opportunistic  predator  typically  inhabits  wildland  areas  at  low  popula- 
tion densities  Historically,  fishers  ranged  across  most  of  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States,  extend- 
ing farther  south  down  the  western  mountain  chains.  Logging,  wildfire,  human  settlement,  and  trapping 
ha\/e  extirpated  these  animals  from  much  of  the  southern  portion  of  their  range. 

The  fisher  has  always  been  uncommon  to  rare  in  western  Montana,  even  in  the  last  century,  and  may  have 
been  extirpated  from  the  State  by  1930-40  (Hoffman  and  Pattie,  1968).  Some  sources  have  indicated  the 
fisher  never  ranged  into  southwestern  Montana  (Strickland,  et.al.  1982,  Powell,  1982),  whereas  others 
indicated  they  had  (Strickland  and  Douglas,  1981,  Deems  and  Pursley,  1983). 

The  fisher  prefers  mature  and  old-growth  forests  during  summer,  whereas  young  and  old-growth  forests 
are  seiected  during  winter.  Both  areas  have  snags  (14*-21"  in  diameter),  trees  (>9")  and  logs  (>14") 
occurring  at  a  greater  rate  than  non-preferred  areas.  Fishers  have  a  strong  affinity  for  forested  riparian 
areas,  using  areas  associated  with  the  forested  riparian  stream  courses  for  hunting,  resting,  and  traveling. 
They  avoid  openings  regardless  of  season  (Jones  1991). 

Wolverine,  Gulo  gulo  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  known  to  occur  on  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forest.  Hatler  (1989)  stated  there  is  no  concrete  evidence  that  wolverines  are  dependent  upon  a  particular 
cover  type,  though  forest  cover  may  be  important  in  some  areas  to  escape  predation.  Habitat  requirements 
appear  to  be  large,  isolated  tracts  of  wilderness  supporting  a  diverse  prey  base,  rather  than  specific  plant 
associations.  Increasing  population  trends  have  been  reported  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  Montana, 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  wolverine  has  mostly  a  scavenging  lifestyle.  However,  it  procures  much  of  its  own  food  in  summer, 
including  the  eggs  and  young  of  ground-nesting  birds,  various  mice,  voles  and  berries,  and  it  may  focus 
particularly  on  burrowing  rodents  in  most  areas.  In  winter,  moose  and  elk  form  an  important  part  of  the  diet. 
The  wolverine's  reproductive  schedule,  with  young  born  in  February  or  March,  appear  to  be  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  period  of  maximum  availability  of  ungulates,  which  are  mostly  taken  as  carion  from 
animals  dying  of  starvation  or  from  predation  by  larger  carnivores  such  as  wolves  and  cougars. 

Wolverines  have  a  relatively  low  reproductive  potential.  The  earliest  breeding  among  young  females  is  in 
their  second  year,  but  many  at  that  age  may  not  produce  young.  Most  reported  litter  sizes  range  from  1-3 
kits.  There  is  evidence  that  late  winter  nutrition  may  be  a  major  factor  in  individual  productivity,  with 
inadequate  food  resulting  in  failure  of  females  to  complete  pregnancies,  poor  early  survival  of  kits  or  both. 

Because  wolverines  appear  to  be  simply  'looking  for  something  to  eat"  rather  than  hunting  during  winter, 
they  would  seem  to  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  trapping.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  also 
naturally  wary  and  quick  to  learn.  In  short,  it  appears  that  wolverines  are  not  all  equally  trappable  and  both 
experience  and  condition  may  play  a  role  in  the  differences  between  individuals.  Young  and  males  tend 
to  predominate  in  the  hanyest  (Hatler  1989). 

Northern  Bog  Lemming,  Synaptomys  borealis  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  known  to  occur  on  the 
Beaverhead  National  Forest.  The  only  report  of  the  northern  bog  lemming  is  from  the  Wisdom  Ranger 
District,  Beaverhead  National  Forest.  Habitat  requirements  of  the  bog  lemming  on  the  southern  edge  of 
its  range  are  not  well  known.  Generally,  the  lemming  is  thought  to  inhabit  wet  meadows,  bogs  and  fens 
within  spruce-fir  and  lodgepole  pine  forests. 

Trumpeter  Swan,  Cygnus  buccinator  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  known  to  occur  on  the  Beaver- 
head National  Forest.  Trumpeter  swans  nest  at  Elk  and  Conklin  Lake  in  the  Gravelly  Area.  They  have  been 
observed  wintering  at  Ennis,  Cliff  and  Wade  Lakes  for  the  past  three  years  and  at  Goose  Lake  in  1994. 
Because  of  the  adjacent  Centennial  Valley,  with  its  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  there  may 
be  swans  flying  over  the  Gravelly  area  on  a  fairly  regular  basis  during  fall  and  spring  migrations. 

Typically  found  in  open  boreal  forests,  trumpeter  swans  prefer  large,  shallow,  fertile  marshes  or  lakes  (up 
to  4  feet  deep)  with  a  profusion  of  submerged  and  emergent  aquatic  plants,  and  generally  untimbered  but 
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well-vegetated  shorelines.  Trumpeters  nest  on  the  ground  on  any  site  above  the  general  level  of  the  marsh 
terrain,  preferably  on  muskrat  houses  surrounded  by  water  1  to  3  feet  deep.  They  also  nest  on  shore  in 
sedges,  bulrushes,  cattails,  rushes,  or  in  horsetail.  They  have  a  nesting  territory  that  ranges  from  70  acres 
along  irregular  shorelines  to  150  acres  along  straight  shorelines  (US^A  1991). 

Borea1  Owl,  Aegolius  funereus  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  k.iown  to  occur  on  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest.  Boreal  owls  are  year-round  residents  and  are  found  at  high  elevations  (5,000  to  8,000  feet). 
A  survey  conducted  up  the  bottom  of  the  West  Fork  Madison  in  March,  1 993,  indicated  the  presence  of 
four  boreal  owls.  A  survey  in  the  Gold  Butte  area  in  April,  1 994,  did  not  locate  any  boreal  owls.  The  boreal 
owl  primarify  inhabits  spruce-fir  and  lodgepole  pine  old  growth  forests.  Lodgepole  pine  cover  types  were 
not  used  for  nesting  in  Idaho,  but  they  may  be  used  in  Montana  (Hayward  1 989).  Hayward  (1 989)  reported 
that  nesting  and  calling  sites  never  occupied  dense  even-aged  or  young  forest  stands.  Stand  structural 
features  found  to  be  most  characteristic  of  nest  sites  were  a  relatively  high  density  of  trees  less  than  1 5 
inches  in  diameter,  an  open  understory  and  a  multi-layered  canopy.  Boreal  owls  nest  in  tree  cavities  most 
commonly  excavated  by  pileated  woodpeckers,  or  to  a  lesser  degree,  northern  flickers.  Hayward  (1989) 
stated  that  small  stands  (<2.5  acres)  are  suitable  for  nesting,  but  the  distribution  of  suitable  nest  stands 
necessary  to  maintain  a  viable  population  is  unknown. 

Mature  and  older  spruce-fir  forest  with  moderate  canopy  cover  and  a  patch  tree  dispersion  pattern  appear 
to  provide  optimum  foraging  habitat  (Hayward  1989).  Dense  regeneration  and  pole  stands  cannot  be  used 
effectively  for  hunting. 

Flammulated  Ow!,  Otus  flammeolus  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  suspected  to  occur  on  the 
Beaverhead  National  Forest.  These  small  insect-eating  owls  nest  in  tree  cavities  excavated  by  woodpeck- 
ers or  created  by  other  natural  processes.  Because  they  are  diminutive,  forest  owls  active  at  night  and  at 
twilight  are  seldom  encountered  in  standard  bird  surveys  and  the  true  extent  of  their  geographic  range, 
habitat  tolerance,  and  population  densities  are  only  partially  known. 

This  species  inhabits  forests  mostly  from  4,500  to  7,800  feet,  but  as  high  as  10,000  feet  in  elevation.  They 
prefer  woods  with  dense,  thicket-like  cover,  close  to  relatively  open  areas.  They  favor  ponderosa  pine 
forests,  but  are  also  found  in  forests  of  spruce-fir,  Douglas-fir,  lodgepole  pine,  aspen,  and  pinyon-juniper. 
Flammulated  owls  usually  nest  in  abandoned  flicker  or  other  woodpecker  nest  cavities,  from  7  to  25  feet 
above  the  ground  (USDA  1991). 

Primary  habitat  provides  1)  large,  well-spaced  trees  (with  canopy  cover  of  35-65%),  2)  numerous  snags, 
3)  relatively  dense  understory,  4)  abundant  forest  edge  or  ecotone  with  adjacent  grass-forb  communities. 
Large  snags  and  ecotone  habitat  are  the  special  habitat  components  required  by  flammulated  owls  (USDA, 
1979). 

Flammulated  owls  consume  a  diet  of  insects  and  other  invertebrates  such  as  spiders,  scorpions,  and 
centipedes.  They  prefer  moths,  beetles,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers,  and  will  sometimes  eat  small  birds 
and  mammals  (USDA  1991). 

There  had  been  no  observations  of  flammulated  owls  on  the  Beaverhead  until  the  spring  of  1 993  when  they 
were  heard  responding  to  a  survey  call  in  the  Wade  Lake  area.  They  were  heard  in  the  same  area  again 
in  the  spring  of  1994.  A  survey  in  the  Gold  Butte  area  during  April  1994  did  not  locate  any  flammulated 
owls.  In  fact,  there  is  no  record  of  flammulated  owls  in  any  of  the  latilongs  oriented  over  the  project  area, 
including  lands  of  other  ownerships  (Bergeron,  Jones,  Genter,  and  Sullivan  1992). 

Ferruginous  Hawk,  Buteo  regalis  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  known  to  occur  on  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest.  Ferruginous  hawks  are  inhabitants  of  sagebrush/grassiand  communities.  They  are 
present  in  the  Gravelly  area  and  seem  fairly  common.  No  nests  have  been  found  in  the  area,  however  they 
are  known  to  nest  in  the  sagebrush-dominated  hillsides  just  south  c4  the  Gravelly  area  in  the  Centennial 
Valley. 
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These  hawks  prefer  relatively  unbroken  terrain  with  scattered  trees,  rock  outcrops,  or  tall  trees  along  creek 
bottoms  available  for  nesting  sites.  Although  they  prefer  tall  trees,  they  will  use  a  variety  of  sites  including 
ground  nests  on  riverbed  mounds,  cutbanks,  low  hills,  buttes,  and  small  cliffs,  in  short  trees  in  open 
country,  powerline  structures,  and  haystacks.  Tree  nests  are  usually  in  the  upper  canopy  from  6  to  55  feet 
above  ground.  Nests  are  often  used  year  after  year. 

Ferruginous  hawks  hunt  from  a  perch,  while  soaring,  during  low  rapid  flight  over  open  country  or  while 
systematically  searching  and  hovering  at  40  to  60  feet.  One  study  found  the  ferruginous  hawk  diet  to  be 
70  percent  mammals,  27  percent  birds,  and  3  percent  reptiles.  They  feed  primarily  on  rabbits,  ground 
squirrels,  and  prairie  dogs.  They  also  take  mice,  rats,  gophers,  birds,  snakes,  locusts,  and  crickets  (USDA 
1991a). 

Black-backed  Woodpecker,  Picoides  arcticus  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  known  to  occur  on  the 
Beaverhead  National  Forest.  Black-backs  inhabit  dense  coniferous  forests,  especially  in  burned,  swampy, 
cutover,  or  beetle-killed  forests  with  numerous  dead  trees.  The  woodpecker  usually  excavates  its  cavities 
in  snags  or  live  trees  with  dead  heartwood,  especially  in  areas  that  have  been  burned  or  logged.  It  mostly 
nests  in  spruce,  balsam  fir,  pines,  or  Douglas-fir,  but  also  maple,  birch,  cedar,  and  utility  poles.  In 
Southwest  Montana,  it  most  likely  nests  in  spruce-fir  and  lodgepole  pine  communities. 

The  black-backed  woodpecker  flakes  off  the  bark  of  dead  conifers  to  get  at  larvae  of  destructive  wood- 
boring  beetles,  which  make  up  about  75  percent  of  its  food.  It  also  eats  weevils  and  other  beetles,  spiders, 
and  ants,  along  with  some  wild  fruit,  mast,  and  cambium  (USDA  1991a). 

The  majority  of  the  beetle-killed  areas  are  located  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Gravelly  area.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  dead  trees,  the  habitat  for  black-backed  woodpeckers  may  be  limited  in  other  parts  of  the  Gravelly 
area. 

Sage  Grouse,  Centrocercus  urophasianus  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  known  to  occur  on  the 
Beaverhead  National  Forest.  The  population  is  unknown,  however,  trend  information  from  the  Montana 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  indicates  that  populations  are  stable  or  decreasing.  Sage  grouse 
are  limited  in  distribution  to  the  range  types  dominated  by  sagebrush,  principally  big  sagebrush  (Klebenow 
1972). 

During  late  February  or  March  sage  grouse  begin  to  build-up  on  breeding  (strutting)  grounds.  These  areas 
are  usually  located  at  a  point  intermediate  between  the  winter  and  summer  range.  They  are  small,  usually 
open  areas,  from  1/10  to  10  acres  in  size.  Most  of  these  areas  are  used  year  after  year,  dependent  on  the 
grouse  population.  The  strutting  ground  is  an  area  supporting  low,  sparse  sagebrush,  or  an  area  denude 
of  vegetation.  Grassy  swales,  natural  and  irrigated  meadows  where  grass  has  been  removed  or  burned 
and  cultivated  fields  adjacent  to  sagebrush-grass  rangelands  serve  for  this  purpose. 

From  the  breeding  grounds  the  hens  disperse  to  nest.  Nesting  may  occur  near  the  strutting  grounds  or 
may  be  as  far  as  1 2  to  20  miles  away.  The  nesting  habitat  may  be  a  broad  belt  between  summer  and  winter 
range.  Adequacy  of  cover  is  critical  for  nesting.  There  can  be  too  little:  less  then  10%,  or  too  great  a  cover: 
more  then  25%.  An  avoidance  of  the  more  dense  areas  where  brush  is  tall,  such  as  along  watercourses 
and  on  moist  areas,  has  been  noticed  with  a  preference  for  short  sagebrush  of  medium  density.  Broods 
are  tied  to  food  in  addition  to  cover.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  insects  early  in  life,  shifting  to  succulent  forbs  and 
shrub  foliage  as  they  develop.  Succulence  of  favored  foods  appear  to  be  a  key  to  movements,  moving  up 
or  down  in  elevation  to  find  green  vegetation. 

Food  is  important,  but  all  studies  emphasize  the  need  for  cover.  The  usual  case,  however,  is  the  birds 
appear  to  prefer  relatively  open  sagebrush  vegetation  types  as  compared  to  dense  stands.  Where  there 
is  an  interspersion  of  openings  mixed  with  dense  sagebrush,  they  use  the  more  open  portions. 

In  late  August  at  high  elevations,  or  in  September  or  October  in  some  lower  areas,  the  meadows  dry  and 
the  incidence  of  frost  increases,  leading  to  the  drying  or  killing  of  the  foliage  of  forbs.  The  incidence  of 
sagebrush  consumption  increases  and  is  maintained  throughout  the  winter.  Snow  depth  may  limit  avail- 
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ability  of  food  to  entirely  sagebrush  during  winter.  Black  sagebrush  (Artemisia  nova)  was  the  preferred 
forage  in  southeastern  Idaho  and  the  sage  grouse  remain  on  the  areas  supporting  this  species  until  it  is 
covered  with  snow  (Klebenow  1972). 

Harlequin  Duck,  Histnonicus  histrionicus  (Sensitive  Species)  -  This  species  is  suspected  on  the  Beaver- 
head National  Forest.  Harlequin  ducks  have  only  been  reported  once  in  the  Gravelly  area.  One  was 
reported  at  Cottonwood  Creek  in  the  mid-1 980's.  These  ducks  prefer  cold,  shallow,  rapidly  flowing 
mountain  streams  in  forested  regions,  but  they  also  inhabit  ponds  and  lakes  aiong  rocky  arctic  shores  and 
in  tundra.  They  loaf  in  shallows  or  on  rocks  or  logs  instream  or  ashore.  They  nest  on  the  ground  on  an 
island,  in  recess  in  a  stream  bank,  under  bushes  or  trees  or  occasionally  in  a  hollow  tree  or  cavity  among 
rocks.  They  usually  nest  within  6  feet  (but  sometimes  up  to  60  feet)  of  water,  with  overhead  shelter. 
Egg-laying  occurs  from  mid-May  to  mid-June  with  hatching  in  late  June  to  mid-July.  Clutch  size  is  5  to  6. 

Harlequins  migrate  to  costal  areas  during  winter  and  return  by  late  May. 

Broad-keeled  milkvetch,  Astragalus  platytropis,  (State  Rank  -  S2)  -  Broad-keeled  milkvetch  is  a  low 
growing  perennial  in  the  pea  family.  It  grows  from  a  heavy  much  branched  caudex  with  the  stems  generally 
trailing  along  the  ground.  In  Montana  this  species  grows  on  open  benchlands  and  sagebrush  areas  at 
moderate  elevations.  This  is  a  peripheral  species  in  Montana,  its  main  range  is  found  in  Nevada  and  the 
Sierras  of  California.  Most  known  populations  of  broad-keeled  milkvetch  in  Montana  are  located  in  the 
McCartney  Mountain/Rochester  Basin  area  approximately  30  miles  northwest  of  the  project  site.  Additional 
populations  have  been  found  on  the  north  end  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Mountains.  It  flowers  from  April  to  May. 

Letterman's  needlegrass,  Stipa  lettermanii,  (State  Rank  -  SU)  -  Letterman's  needlegrass  is  a  strongly 
tufted  perennial  growing  up  to  two  feet  tall.  It  grows  on  sagebrush  hills  and  benchlands  up  to  subalpine 
ridges.  Its  status  in  Montana  is  currently  undetermined.  Specimens  have  been  collected  in  Madison  and 
Bighorn  Counties  and  the  identification  of  other  specimens  from  Gallatin  and  Carbon  Counties  need  to  be 
verified.  The  closest  population  is  found  approximately  24  miles  southeast  of  the  project  site  on  Cliff  Lake 
Bench  within  the  Gravelly  Range.  This  grass  flowers  from  July  to  August. 

Railhead  milkvetch,  Astragalus  terminalis,  (State  Rank  -  S2)  -  This  milkvetch  is  found  on  open  soil  of 
eroding  slopes  and  sagebrush/grass  communities  from  valley  bottoms  to  alpine  slopes.  This  is  a  short, 
taprooted  perennial  with  almost  pure  white  flowers.  Populations  of  railhead  milkvetch  have  been  found  in 
the  upper  Madison  valley,  Centennial  valley  and  mountains,  and  the  Grasshopper  Creek  area.  This  is  a 
regional  endemic  found  in  southwest  Montana,  east  central  Idaho  and  northwest  Wyoming.  It  can  be  found 
flowering  from  June  to  mid-July. 

Showy  townsendia,  Townsendia  florifer,  (State  Rank  -  S1)  -  Showy  townsendia  is  a  small,  short-lived 
perennial  in  the  sunflower  family.  It  grows  from  a  slender  taproot,  with  pink  flowers  on  stems  up  to  six  inches 
tall.  This  is  a  peripheral  species  in  Montana.  It  is  one  of  the  more  common  townsendias  found  in  Oregon. 
The  only  known  populations  of  showy  townsendia  in  Montana  are  located  approximately  24  miles  south- 
west of  the  Willow  Creek  project  site.  They  are  found  on  open  soil  on  flats  and  eroding  slopes  in 
sagebrush-grass  communities  in  the  foothill  zone.  It  flowers  in  June. 

White-stemmed  globe-mallow,  Sphaeralcea  munroana,  (State  Rank  -  S1)  -  This  globe-mallow  is  another 
peripheral  species  for  Montana.  Its  center  of  distribution  is  located  southwest  of  Montana  in  Nevada  and 
Idaho.  White-stemmed  globe-mallow  is  a  fairly  showy  perennial  forb  growing  up  to  30  inches  tall.  It  grows 
from  a  thick  taproot  and  is  found  in  open  soil  in  sagebrush-grass  communities  in  the  valley  and  foothill 
zones.  The  only  known  populations  are  found  in  the  Centennial  Valley  near  Monida  and  the  Lima  Dam  area, 
this  approximately  30  miles  south  of  the  project  site.  It  blooms  in  late  June  to  early  July. 

IV.  PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  action  is  to:  1)  provide  public  and  administrative  access  to  National  Forest 
land  in  the  North  and  South  Fork  Greenhorn  and  Willow  Creek  drainages,  2)  fulfill  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forests  portion  of  the  Statement  of  Intent,  3)  fulfill  the  Beaverhead  National  Forests  portion  of  the  Memoran- 
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dum  of  Understanding  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  4)  eliminate  mixed  traffic  on  the  road  to  the 
talc  mine  and  improve  public  safety,  5)  reduce  erosion  on  the  steep  portion  of  the  Willow  Creek  road  to 
the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  road;  the  boggy  portion  of  the  South  Fork  road;  and  at  the  creek  fords  and  6) 
implement  the  1986  Beaverhead  Forest  Plan  and  1993  Gravelly/Snowcrest  Transportation  Plan. 

The  Madison  Ranger  District  proposes  the  following  actions  to  meet  the  above  desired  outcomes: 

Main  Greenhorn  Road  -  Any  claims  of  public  rights  on  this  road  would  be  abandoned  and  the  road  would 
remain  closed  to  public  use.  A  physical  barrier  will  be  installed  on  the  north  end  of  the  road  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bowman  Place. 

Willow  Creek  Road  -  A  cattleguard  and  bypass  would  be  installed  near  the  junction  with  the  Ruby  Road 
to  replace  the  existing  wire  gate. 

South  Fork  Greenhorn  Road  -  The  only  work  on  most  of  this  road  would  be  to  level  up  some  of  the  areas 
where  the  outside  wheel  track  is  1  foot  or  more  lower  than  the  inside  wheel  track  and  construct  a  few 
dips/waterbars  in  areas  where  water  is  running  down  the  wheel  tracks. 

New  Construction  Willow  to  Greenhorn  -  About  1 .5  miles  of  single-lane  road  with  turnouts  would  be 
constructed.  The  new  road  would  tie  into  the  Willow  Creek  Road  below  the  talc  mine  facilities,  cross  the 
saddle  and  sidehill  down  into  the  South  Fork.  A  cattleguard  would  be  installed  where  the  new  road  crossed 
the  existing  fence  parallel  to  the  Willow  Creek  Road.  A  sign  and/or  barrier  would  be  erected  at  the  point 
where  the  existing  road  veers  off  from  the  mine  road.  The  existing  portion  of  road  from  the  saddle  to  the 
South  Fork  would  be  water-barred  and  seeded  to  prevent  any  further  erosion.  A  barrier  would  be  construct- 
ed at  the  junction  of  this  road  with  the  South  Fork  Greenhorn  Road. 

New  Construction  North  Fork  Bench  -  Most  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road  along  the  South  Fork  would 
be  utilized.  However,  before  the  road  reached  the  wet,  boggy  area  near  its  junction  with  the  Noah  Fork 
It  would  climb  up  to  the  hillside  east  of  the  North  Fork  and  follow  the  bench  along  the  North  Fork.  This  would 
require  construction  of  about  1  mile  of  single-lane  road  with  turnouts.  The  existing  ford  on  the  South  Fork 
would  still  be  used,  but  would  eliminate  the  need  for  two  fords  on  the  North  Fork.  Physical  barriers  would 
be  constructed  on  the  old  road  segments  where  the  new  construction  veered  away  from  the  old  roads  to 
prevent  traffic  from  using  the  old  road. 

V.  PROJECT  EFFECT  ANALYSIS 

Effects  Common  to  all  species 

The  above  listed  project  will  have  similar  effects  on  all  of  the  T,  E  &  S  species.  Short  term  effects  (those 
occurring  during  the  initial  construction/reconstruction  activity)  will  be  greater  than  the  long  term  effects 
because  of  the  time  lag  required  for  wildlife  to  change  their  behavior. 

Because  the  access  into  the  area  has  been  established  for  a  long  time,  T,  E  &  S  species  have  changed 
their  behaviors  to  exist  with  the  existing  road  and  the  use  it  receives.  The  reconstruction  and  relocation 
would  occur  within  the  same  areas/habitats  as  the  existing  road  and  would  not  appreciably  increase 
access  into  the  area,  therefore,  the  project  would  have  very  little  impact  on  T,  E  &  S  species  within  the 
analysis  area. 

Gray  Wolf.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  pack  activity  exists  within  or  near  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forest.  While  confirmed  wolf  sightings  are  not  present  on  the  Madison  Ranger  District,  the  possibility  exists 
of  their  presence. 

The  Gravelly  area  occurs  approximately  1 5  miles  north  of  the  Continental  Divide  which  may  serve  as  an 
important  travel  corridor  between  wolf  recovery  areas.  The  project  area  occurs  approximately  35  miles 
north  of  the  Continental  Divide.  The  proposal  would  have  no  effect  on  this  corridor. 
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The  reconstruction  activity  would  have  no  effect  on  potential  denning  activity  in  the  Greenhorn  area.  Dens 
are  occupied  from  March  through  early  May  and  activity  would  not  be  permitted  in  the  area  until  May  15 
at  the  earliest.  There  would  be  no  impact  on  potential  rendezvous  areas  as  no  wet  meadows  in  close 
proximity  to  forest  cover  area  within  the  project  area  and  no  pack  activity  on  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forest. 

Prey  base  for  wolves  in  the  Greenhorn  area  would  be  maintained.  This  project  would  have  no  effect  on 
big  game  populations  or  beaver  populations  within  the  area.  Winter  range  areas  woe  d  be  undisturbed  due 
to  a  December  2  through  May  15  travel  restriction  in  plaje. 

Road  access  is  a  direct  index  of  the  potential  for  human  caused  mortality.  Theil  (1985)  found  that  as  open 
road  densities  exceeded  0.94  miles/square  mile,  wolf  populations  declined  from  breeding  to  non-breeding, 
and  finally  to  absence. 

Open  road  densities  were  computed  from  the  1 993  Travel  Plan  update  and  demonstrated  that  80%  of  the 
Gravelly  area  is  available  to  wolves  based  on  Theil's  open  road  density  limit.  This  project  would  have  no 
effect  on  existing  road  densities  as  it  wouid  not  construct  any  new  additional  roads  or  trails.  This  project 
would  have  no  effect  on  wofves. 

Grizzly  Bear.  The  guidelines  listed  in  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Grizzly  Bear  Recovery  Plan  do  not  cover  the 
Gravelly  area,  as  it  is  outside  all  recovery  areas.  However,  endangered  and  threatened  species  are 
protected  regardless  of  where  they  occur.  If  a  grizzly  bear  occurs  outside  a  recovery  area,  provisions  must 
be  made  to  protect  it  from  harm  and  harassment,  although  management  of  habitat  for  grizzlies  is  not 
necessary.  Because  the  grizzly  bear  is  a  threatened  species,  it  is  protected  under  the  restrictions  listed 
in  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1 973. 

This  point  is  covered  in  the  Draft  Revised  Recovery  Plan,  "it  is  recognized  that  grizzly  bears  will  occasionally 
move,  and  even  reside  permanently  in  areas  outside  the  recovery  zone.  As  long  as  the  species  remains 
iisted  as  threatened  in  the  adjacent  ecosystem,  any  bears  outside  the  recovery  zone  are  protected  by 
Federal  statute  against  illegal  killing.  Management  efforts  such  as  pursuit  and  capture  will  not  be  directed 
against  grizzly  bears  outside  the  recovery  zone  if  such  bears  do  not  come  into  conflict  with  people  or 
domestic  livestock.  It  is  recognized  that  such  areas  are  not  primarily  managed  for  grizzly  bear  use.  Bears 
that  come  into  conflict  with  man  under  the  nuisance  bear  criteria  in  the  guidelines  (1986)  outside  the 
recovery  zone  will  be  captured  and  relocated  into  the  recovery  zone  under  the  guidelines.  Removal  of 
nuisance  bears  outside  the  recovery  zone  by  authorized  agency  action  is  necessarily  more  lenient  than 
within  the  recovery  zone."  (USFWS  1990). 

The  project  would  have  minimal  impact  on  the  grizzly  or  its  habitat.  The  amount  of  habitat  disturbed  is  very 
low  and  access  into  the  area  is  not  increased. 

Various  forests  throughout  the  Northern  Region  use  different  open  road  density  standards  for  grizzly  bear 
security  areas  ranging  from  0.50  mi/sq.  mi.  (80%  Habitat  Effectiveness)  on  the  Gallatin  National  Forest  to 
1 .00  mi/sq.  mi.  on  the  Flathead  National  Forest  in  Management  Situation  I  areas.  With  the  implementation 
of  the  proposal  which  has  no  effect  on  existing  road  densities,  open  road  densities  range  from  0.00  mi/sq. 
mi.  to  1 .31  mi/sq.  mi.  in  the  Gravelly  Analysis  Area.  This  would  indicate  that  most  of  the  area  would  be  within 
the  range  of  standards  providing  secure  areas  for  grizzly  bears.  Due  to  the  transient  nature  of  any  grizzlies 
occurring  in  the  area  and  the  area  not  being  in  any  Recovery  Area  for  grizzly  bears,  the  proposal  would 
have  no  effect  on  grizzlies. 

Bald  Eagle.  The  bald  eagle  is  a  resident  of  the  Gravelly  Mountains,  nesting  along  the  east  side  near  the 
Madisor  River,  Chain  of  Lakes  area  and  Fish  Coek  Lake.  Bald  eagles  also  winter  along  the  Madison  and 
Ruby  Rivers. 

Available  amounts  of  carrion  on  winter  ranges  are  not  expected  to  change,  as  this  is  dependent  on  hunter 
harvest,  weather  and  associated  winter  kill.  Due  to  the  fact  that  no  bald  eagle  nests  occur  within  the  project 
area  and  no  impacts  to  wintering  big  game  are  predicted,  this  project  would  have  no  effect  on  bald  eagles. 
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Peregrine  Falcon.  Peregrine  falcons  nest  near  Hidden  Lake  and  in  the  Centennial  Valley.  Peregrines 
occasionally  fly  over  the  Gravelly  area  during  migration  in  late  fall  or  wirvjr.  The  basic  habitat  requirement, 
namely  large  cliffs  with  ledges  or  potholes  for  nesting,  is  limited  to  Black  Butte  and  cliffs  along  the  West 
Fork.  This  project  would  have  no  effect  on  this  type  of  habitat. 

Due  to  no  peregrine  nests  within  the  area  and  no  habitat  being  effected,  this  project  would  have  no  effect 
on  peregrine  falcons. 

Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat.  The  Willow  Creek  proposal  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  caves,  mine 
tunnels  or  abandoned  buildings  that  occur  in  the  project  area.  Douglas-fir  habitat  is  not  limiting  in  the 
analysis  area,  so  any  Douglas-fir  impacted  by  the  project  would  have  little  impact  on  available  habitat.  This 
proposal  would  have  no  impact  on  the  Townsend's  big-eared  bat. 

Lynx.  Most  distribution  maps  show  southwestern  Montana  to  be  on  the  extreme  edge  of  this  mammal's 
habitat.  If  present,  the  lynx  would  be  expected  to  be  found  in  areas  of  mature  spruce  and  fir  and  young 
conifer  stands  (young  conifer  stands  would  be  higher  in  snowshoe  hare  than  other  areas).  The  proposals 
would  have  no  impact  on  young  or  mature  conifer  stands.  The  proposal  would  have  no  impact  on  any 
roadless  area  which  appear  to  be  highly  used  by  lynx. 

Vulnerability  to  trapping  would  not  be  changed  by  the  proposal.  The  proposal  would  have  no  impact  on 
the  lynx. 

Fisher.  If  present,  the  fisher  would  be  expected  in  the  same  types  of  areas  as  the  lynx  (see  discussion  under 
lynx).  The  proposal  would  have  no  impact  on  the  fisher. 

Wolverine.  Due  to  wolverines  not  being  tied  to  a  specific  habitat  type  or  plant  association  and  no  new 
access  being  provided,  this  project  would  have  no  impact  on  the  wolverine. 

Northern  Bog  Lemming.  The  bog  lemming  would  be  expected  to  be  found  in  any  wet  meadows  or  bogs 
in  the  area.  Although  no  intensive  surveys  have  been  done,  they  have  not  been  encountered  while  doing 
othei  field  work  in  the  project  area.  Riparian  or  wet  meadow  areas  are  avoided  by  this  project.  This  proposal 
would  have  no  Impact  on  the  northern  bog  lemming. 

Trumpeter  swan.  Due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  habitat  in  the  project  area,  this  proposal  would  have  no  impact 
on  trumpeter  swans. 

Boreal  Owl.  This  species  would  be  expected  to  occur  in  spruce-fir  and  old  growth  lodgepole  pine  areas. 
The  proposal  would  have  no  effect  on  these  types  of  areas.  The  Willow  creek  proposal  would  have  no 
impact  on  boreal  owls. 

Flammulated  Owl.  The  only  observations  of  flammulated  owis  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  occurred 
in  the  Wade  Lake  area.  There  are  no  records  of  flammulated  owls  in  any  of  the  latilongs  oriented  over  the 
project  area  (Bergeron,  Jones,  Genter,  and  Sullivan,  1992). 

The  proposals  would  have  no  direct  impact  on  any  habitat  potentially  used  by  flammulated  owls. 

Due  to  there  being  no  direct  impact  on  habitat  and  their  presence  only  in  the  Wade  Lake  area,  the  proposal 
would  have  no  impact  on  flammulated  owls. 

Ferruginous  Hawk.  Ferruginous  hawks  are  very  susceptible  to  abandonment  if  disturbed  even  minutely 
during  egg  laying  and  incubation  (Olendorff  1973).  Howard  and  Powers  (1973)  and  Smith  and  Murphy 
(1 973)  all  verify  this  tendency  to  abandon  nests  even  from  a  disturbance  as  little  as  one  visit  by  researchers 
from  a  distance.  Snow  (1974)  recommended  limiting  or  prohibiting  human  access  to  within  300  yards  of 
the  nests  during  the  incubation  period. 
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Although  no  intensive  search  has  been  done  for  nests  in  the  Gravelly  area,  no  nests  have  been  encoun- 
tered while  doing  other  field  work  in  the  project  area.  It  is  most  likely  that  ferruginous  hawks  do  not  nest 
within  close  proximity  to  the  existing  road  due  to  their  lower  tolerance  for  disturbance.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
no  nests  are  known  within  the  area  and  the  disturbance  from  the  project  not  effecting  any  "new"  areas  (ie, 
very  close  to  existing  road  location),  this  project  would  have  no  impact  on  ferruginous  hawks. 

Black-backed  Woodpecker.  This  species  would  be  expected  to  occur  in  dense  forests,  especially,  swampy, 
burned-over  or  beetle-killed  forests  where  dead  trees  are  numerous.  The  project  occurring  within 
sagebrush/grassland  habitat  would  have  no  impact  on  these  types  of  areas.  The  Willow  Creek  proposal 
would  have  a  no  impact  on  black-backed  woodpeckers. 

Sage  Grouse.  The  most  critical  areas  for  sage  grouse  would  be  winter  grounds  and  strutting  areas.  There 
are  no  wintering  or  strutting  areas  within  the  Willow  Creek  area.  Very  little  sagebrush  habitat  would  be 
disturbed  as  a  result  of  the  reconstruction.  This  project  would  have  no  Impact  on  sage  grouse. 

Harlequin  Duck.  Only  one  report  of  Harlequin  ducks  occurs  in  the  Gravelly  area.  This  was  at  Cottonwood 
Creek  in  the  mid-1 980's.  No  intensive  surveys  have  been  conducted  for  Harlequins,  however  none  have 
been  encountered  while  conducting  other  field  work.  Because  no  Harlequins  use  the  area  and  no  potential 
habitat  would  be  effected,  the  Willow  Creek  proposal  would  have  no  impact  on  Harlequin  ducks. 

Broad-keeled  milkvetch.  Known  populations  of  broad-keeled  milkvetch  are  found  in  sagebrush-grass 
communities  similar  to  those  found  in  the  project  area.  The  closest  populations  are  found  30  miles 
northwest  of  Willow  Creek.  Field  survey  of  road  locations  and  the  surrounding  lands  found  no  populations 
of  this  milkvetch.  Ground  disturbance  during  road  construction  will  eliminate  a  portion  of  potential  habitat 
for  this  species.  Much  suitable  habitat  is  found  on  the  surrounding  lands.  This  proposal  will  have  no  impact 
on  the  sagebrush-grass  communities  adjacent  to  the  proposed  road  locations.  This  proposal  would  have 
no  Impact  on  broad-keeled  milkvetch. 

Letterman's  needlegrass.  Field  survey  of  proposed  road  locations  and  adjacent  lands  found  no  popula- 
tions of  Letterman's  needlegrass.  Impacts  from  this  proposal  are  confined  to  the  sites  where  new  road  will 
be  constructed.  The  adjacent  lands  and  plant  communities  will  not  be  impacted  by  this  proposal.  The 
proposed  road  construction  will  destroy  a  portion  of  the  sagebrush-grass  community  in  the  area.  Letter 
man's  needlegrass  grows  on  sagebrush  hills  and  benchlands  from  the  foothills  to  subalpine  zone.  Much 
suitable  habitat  is  found  in  the  project  area  that  will  not  be  impacted.  The  Willow  Creek  Access  project  will 
have  no  Impact  on  Letterman's  needlegrass. 

Railhead  milkvetch.  Railhead  milkvetch  is  similar  to  broad-keeled  milkvetch  and  is  found  growing  in  the 
same  plant  communities.  Field  surveys  found  no  populations  of  this  species  in  the  project  area.  Impacts 
to  the  sagebrush-grass  community  will  be  the  same  as  described  under  broad-keeled  milkvetch.  This 
proposal  would  have  no  Impact  on  railhead  milkvetch. 

Showy  townsendia.  Field  survey  for  this  species  found  no  populations  along  the  proposed  road  locations 
or  adjacent  lands.  The  only  known  populations  of  showy  townsendia  are  found  approximately  24  miles 
southwest  of  the  project  site  within  sagebrush-grass  communities.  Much  potential  habitat  is  found  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  road  locations.  These  areas  will  not  be  impacted  by  the  proposed  project.  This 
proposal  will  have  no  impact  on  showy  townsendia. 

White-stemmed  globe-mallow.  As  with  the  above  mentioned  plant  species  white-stemmed  globe-mallow 
grows  on  open  soil  in  sagebrush-grass  communities  similar  to  those  found  in  the  project  area.  The  closest 
known  populations  are  found  30  miles  south  of  the  project  site.  Much  potential  habitat  occurs  in  the  Willow 
Creek  area  but  field  survey  of  the  proposed  road  loca  ion  and  adjacent  lands  found  no  populauons  of  this 
species.  Road  construction  will  eliminate  a  small  amount  of  potential  habitat  but  will  not  impact  the 
surrounding  plant  communities.  The  Willow  Creek  Access  project  will  have  no  impact  on  white-stemmed 
globe-mallow. 
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CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS 

Activities  that  have  occurred  in  the  Gravelly  Area  in  the  past,  currently  occurring  and  that  will  occur  in  the 
future  may  in  themselves  have  little  impact  on  T,  E  &  S  species.  When  considered  together  the  effects  may 
have  a  large  cumulative  impact  to  the  T,  E  &  S  species  occurring  in  the  area. 

Past  Management 

Within  the  area  analyzed  for  cumulative  effects,  several  timber  sales  and  road  construction  projects  have 
occurred  over  the  past  three  decades. 


: 


Sale  Name 

Harvest  Year 

Bozelle 

1987-91 

Bogus  Bench 

1978 

Bogus  Moose 

1982 

Cliff  Lake  Bench 

1980 

Forget-Me-Not 

1984-85 

Freezeout 

1 968-70 

Frostbite 

1982 

Frostbite  Overstory  Removal 

1990 

Gazelle 

1970-72 

Granite  Mountain 

1987 

Hoodoo 

1980 

Hooter  Ridge 

1984 

Idaho-Barton 

1 987-89 

Jack  Pine  Gulch 

1978-79 

Johnny  Gulch 

1 981  -85 

Lost 

1982-84 

Lyon 

1976 

Meridian  Creek 

1984-86 

Second  Chance 

1982 

Soap-out 

1985-86 

Standard  Creek 

1 968-72 

Sudsy  Salvage 

1981 

Switchback 

1981 

Timber  Creek 

1960-62 

Twin  Rivers 

1 985-86 

Willow  Creek  Talc 

1985 

Livestock  grazing  has  occurred  in  the  Gravelly  Range  for  the  past  century.  There  are  36  grazing  allotments: 
23  cattle  and  horse  and  1 3  sheep  and  goat  in  the  Gravelly  Area.  Two  active  mines  also  occur  in  the  Gravelly 
Area  both  being  talc  mines. 

The  Forest  Service  buift  guard  stations  at  Antone,  Vigilante,  Divide,  Notch,  Wall  Creek  and  West  Fork  and 
campgrounds  at  Cottonwood  Creek,  West  Fork,  Cliff  Lake,  Wade  Lake,  Hill  Top,  Madison  River  and  West 
Fork  Madison.  Roads  and  trails  have  also  been  constructed  in  the  Gravelly  Area  (see  Interagency  Visitor 
Map  Southwest  Montana).  Travel  has  occurred  throughout  the  area  due  to  the  relatively  gentle  topography. 

Existing  Condition 

Cattle  grazing  is  occurring  throughout  the  area  within  36  grazing  allotments  General  condition  of  the 
allotments  is  good  with  specific  riparian  sites  being  poor.  Uplands  are  generally  good  to  very  good 
condition. 


Mining  activity  in  the  area  is  sporadic  and  depends  upon  the  current  market  values  of  minerals.  Current 
levels  of  activity  are  occurring  at  a  slow  steady  rate.  Two  talc  mines  are  the  most  active. 
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Timber  harvest  is  occurring  in  the  West  Fork.  Salvage  is  occurring  in  areas  of  bug  killed  lodgepole  pine. 

Recreational  use  depends  on  the  time  of  year.  In  general,  recreational  activity  is  increasing  in  the  Gravelly 
Area.  Winter  has  a  moderate  level  of  snowmobile  users.  Summer  shows  a  moderate  use  by  campers, 
hikers,  fishermen  and  recreational  driver/sightseers.  Fall  has  heavy  use  by  hunters  during  the  general  rifle 
season. 

Road  densities  vary  depending  on  the  time  of  year.  The  area  is  covered  by  the  interagency  Visitor  Map 
Southwest  Montana  and  various  roads  have  different  restrictions. 

Reasonably  Foreseeable  Actions 

The  following  allotments  are  to  have  Allotment  Management  Plans  Completed: 


Maverick  Basin  C&H 
Eureka  Basin  C&H 
Cherry  Morgan  C&H 
Crockett  Lake  C&H 


Snowcrest  C&H 
Elk  Lake  C&H 
Cliff  Lake  Bench  C&H 
Red  Rock  C&H 


Clover  Meadows  C&H 
Wigwam  Trail  C&H 
Hidden  Lake  Bench  C&H 
All  Sheep  Allotments 


Timber  sale  activity  will  continue  on  the  West  Fork  Sale.  It  is  expected  that  any  foreseeable  activity  would 
be  a  small  sale  and  involve  salvage  only.  The  State  Department  of  Lands  is  planning  timber  sales  in  Teepee 
Creek,  adjacent  to  the  southern  Forest  Boundary  in  the  Centennial  Valley  and  Idaho  Creek,  adjacent  to 
the  northwestern  Forest  Boundary.  The  state  is  evaluating  the  cumulative  effects  of  their  sales  in  conjunc- 
tion with  wildlife  security  in  the  Gravelly  area. 

The  Beaverhead  Forest  Capital  Investment  Program  schedules  roads,  trails  and  campgrounds  for  con- 
struction, reconstruction  or  relocation.  An  areawide  Gravelly/Snowcrest  transportation  plan  is  being  pre- 
pared in  1993-1994  to  schedule  these  projects  for  the  future.  Projects  for  1994  include  the  Notch  Road 
obliteration. 

An  EIS  for  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  on  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  will  be  completed  by  1 994.  Until  this 
process  is  complete  and  leasing  issues  are  resolved  by  the  Forest  Service,  there  will  be  no  leasing  of  these 
lands  and  therefore  very  limited  oil  and  gas  activity.  Should  the  area  reopen  to  leasing,  some  activity  in 
the  form  of  geophysical  exploration  and  wildcat  drilling  could  be  expected  in  the  areas  with  high  potential. 
A  substantial  increase  in  oil  and  gas  prices  woui,-  undoubtedly  result  in  an  increase  in  exploration. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  some  exploration  could  occur,  ft  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  actual  production 
of  oil  and  gas  is  not  likely  to  occur  for  at  least  10-15  years  even  If  tr^re  is  a  discovery.  This  assumption 
is  based  on  unfavorable  economic  conditions  and  the  statistical  unl.  ■  jlyhood  of  a  discovery  becoming  a 
producing  field. 

Coal,  oil  shale  and  phosphate  in  the  Gravelly  Area  have  virtually  no  chance  of  becoming  marketable 
ommodities  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Other  mining  potential  is  very  low.  The  West  Fork  Kelly  Mine  has 
oeen  active  during  1 994. 


Effects 


Current  trends  in  range  management  are  for  an  improvement  in  riparian  condition.  Allotment 
Management  Plan  updates  will  be  designed  to  improve  riparian  areas  and  maintain  or  improve 
upland  conditions.  This  will  generally  result  in  the  same  or  fewer  numbers  of  livestock  and 
maintaining  or  shortening  the  current  season  of  use.  This  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  for  wildlife, 
fish  and  plants. 

Timber  salvage  operations  are  designed  to  remove  deadwood  with  little  impact  to  standing  green 
trees  and  use  of  temporary  roads.  This  would  limit  the  effect  to  hiding  cover  and  vulnerability  by 
leaving  saplings  to  grow  and  restricting  use  of  obliterated  temporary  roads.  Vulnerability  should 
not  change  as  a  result. 
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Low  potential  for  development  of  minerals  would  mean  a  minimal  impact  to  wildlife  from  this  type 
of  activity.  Activity  is  dependent  on  favorable  economic  conditions,  which  currently  do  not  favor 
exploration  and  development. 

Reconstruction  of  trailheads  and  reconstruction  and  surfacing  of  roads  would  not  impact  any  new 
areas.  Relocation  of  portions  of  roads  and  construction  of  new  trailheads  would  have  potential  to 
impact  wildlife  habitats.  Exact  locations  would  be  reviewed  by  a  wildlife  biologist  to  ensure  least 
impact  to  wildlife.  Mitigation  would  be  recommended  (ie,  change  location,  restrict  season  of  use, 
etc.).  Burbridge  and  Neff  (1 976)  reported  that  slowly  moving  vehicles  on  primitive  roads  were  more 
disturbing  to  elk  (wildlife)  than  were  rapidly  moving  vehicles  on  an  improved  forest  highway 
Surfacing  may  help  to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Recreational  use/activity  must  be  dealt  with  in  two  distinct  ways:  1)  Legal  use  and  2)  Illegal  use. 
Legal  use  of  trails,  roads,  etc.  is  restricted  during  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Impacts  to  winter 
range,  calving  areas,  etc.  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  with  use  limited  at  various  times.  Wildlife  can 
change  behaviors  to  avoid  recreational  use  that  occurs  in  a  predictable  nature  (ie.  on  open  trails, 
roads,  areas,  etc.).  Ward  (1976)  observed  that  elk  (wildlife)  tend  to  be  undisturbed  by  repeated 
events  of  a  predictable  nature,  such  as  vehicle  traffic  that  does  not  stop. 

illegal  use  of  trails,  roads  and  restricted  areas  poses  the  greatest  impact  to  wildlife  species.  This 
type  of  use  not  only  destroys  habitat  (ie,  wet  bogs,,  forage),  but  displaces  animals  from  preferred 
habitats.  These  areas  in  the  Gravelly  Area  tend  to  be  located  away  from  designated  open  routes. 
Wildlife  species  have  changed  their  behavior  to  avoid  areas  with  ATV  activity.  Surprise  encounters 
with  illegal  use  cause  these  species  to  flee  secure  types  of  areas  increasing  their  vulnerability.  This 
type  of  activity  combined  with  other  activities  poses  the  greatest  cumulative  impact  to  T,  E  &  S 
species. 

VI.  PROJECT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1)  Coordinate  the  road  restrictions  between  the  State,  BLM.  and  Forest  Service  to  the  existing 
December  2  through  May  1 5  restriction  to  motorized  access  for  "Conflict  of  Use  and  Winter  Game 
Range"  considerations. 

2)  Strong  enforcement  of  the  travel  restrictions  will  help  to  reduce  the  cumulative  impacts  of  illegal 
off  route  use. 

VII.  INFORMAL  CONSULTATION 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Scott  Jackson,  USFWS,  on  July  21,  1994  and  again  on  a  field  trip  on 
September  22,  1994  we  discussed  the  project  and  its  possible  effects.  Scott  agreed  that  this  would  be  a 
"No  Effect"  project. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Jim  Roscoe,  BLM-Biologist,  on  December  5,  1994,  we  discussed  the 
project  and  its  possible  effects  on  BLM  Sensitive  Species.  Jim  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  "No  Impact" 
project.  Jim  sent  a  list  of  BLM  Sensitive  Species  that  is  included.  (Oniy  USDA-FS  Sensitive  Species  were 
included  in  the  discussion  for  this  BE.  Some  species  may  be  on  the  BLM  list  also.) 

VIII.  DECISION 

Because  the  area  is  not  within  an  important  or  essential  Recovery  Area  for  a  threatened  or  endangered 
wildlife  species,  and  the  effect  on  any  potential  habitat  or  displacement  would  be  very  limited,  the  Wiilow 
Creek  Access  project  would  have  "No  Effect"  on  the  current  status  of  these  species. 

Based  on  the  assessment,  the  Willow  Creek  Access  project  will  be  a  "No  Impact"  situation  for  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  sensitive  animal  or  bird  species. 
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Based  on  the  assessment,  the  Willow  Creek  Access  project  will  be  a  "No  Impact"  situation  for  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  sensitive  plant  species. 


$<jv-\  8.U)uifi^ 


Prepared  by:  RON  B.  WISEMAN 

Wildlife  Bipjogist.. 


wji. 


KEVIN  R.  8UZUKI 
Sensitive  Plant  Coordinator 
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